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AN OPEN LETTER 


Much has been printed about the life insurance business during the 
past year. Let me call your attention at this time to a few things regard- 
ing The Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

‘Tt is as solvent as the Bank of England. - 

Every contract with it will be pa out to the letter. 

Every asset claimed by the Society has been found by independent 
expert accountants, and re-appraisec in value on a conservative basis. 

Loans have been verified ; liabilities have been measured; bad ac- 
counts have been charged off or marked doubtful. 

The income of the Society: from investments and savings has been 
increased over $1,200,000 per annum. A still further increase can be 
relied upon. This will in time result in larger profits to policyholders, 
even if not reflected in this year’s dividends. 

The Society has complied with the new laws of the State of New 
York with exact preciseness. These laws provide every safeguard that a 
wise Legislature could devise to protect policyholders. ‘They restrict the in- 
vestments of life insurance companies. — ‘I hey provide that expenses shall 
be kept within proper limits and control the cost of new business.. They 
prevent rebating and political and other blackmail. They prevent many 
questionable things that insurance companies have done heretofore. 

Hereafter every policy issued by this Society will bear the hall-mark 
of the State of New York. / 

The new management is committed to the interests of the policy- 
holders. It understands thoroughly that the best advertisement it can 
have is a satisfied constituency. The effort of the present adminis- 
tration will be to make this Society the best life insurance company 
in the world. 

Life insurance in the Equitable is the best asset you can have. It 
will grow better with time. If you have no insurance, or if you can 
afford to increase the insurance you already have, you are doing your 
family an injustice if you do not take it. Nothing can take its place. 

We want new policyholders. We want new agents, both men and 
women, but none except energetic, able and truthful men and women 
need apply. For such there is.a splendid opportunity. 

life insurance policy runs longer and means more to the average 
man than any other contract he ever makes. Therefore the necessity for 
great care in selecting a company in which to insure or a company to 
represent. Safety a strength are paramount to everything else. We in- 
tend to keep the Equitable the safest and strongest company in the world. 

Address The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 120 Broadway, 


New York, for full information as to insurance or an agency. 


‘ PAUL MORTON, President. 
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The Editor of 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY Says: 


‘**It has for some time been. known in publishing circles that McClure’s Magazine has the 
manuscript.and documents of an elaborate, painstaking and unprejudiced history of 


Mrs. Eddy and Christian Science 


done with the careful regard for accuracy and adherence to documentary evidence which characterized 
the history of the Standard Oil Company. The publication of such a temperate history ought to settle, 
for those whose minds remain open on the subject, just how much of Mrs. Eddy is money-seeking 
charlatan and how much is seer.’’ 


The opening chapters of this life are in the January number, in which number 
will appear also the following : 
Carl Schurz’s Reminiscences reach a most exciting piece of description— 


The Lincoln-Douglas Debate 


This story has a never-ending charm for all Americans and is told from a new point 
of view and in a most intimate way. 

This question of whether or not there is a real Santa Claus gets a new angle 
in Myra Kelley’s ““A Perjured Santa Claus” —the story of a little boy who tried 
to have Santa Claus brought before the police magistrate for perjury. 

One the contributions which will be vitally interesting will be the careful 
account of “The Jewish Invasion” by Burton J.. Hendrick, in which is described 
the advent of the Jew in our country and the methods by which he obtains such 
eminence in commerce, literature, art or whatever he sets his hand to do. 

Other stories, papers and many good pictures make the 


January McClure’s 


an epoch-maker. 


All news-stands, 10 cents. $1.00 a year. S.S. MCCLURE COMPANY, 44 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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Why Not Go to the 


World’s Convention in Rome 


Without Money-Cost? 





Does that seem a big question? 

Perhaps it won't seem so, if you will 
write at once to The Sunday School 
Times Company for full information. 


The Convention meets in Rome, 


MAY 20-23, 1907. 


The opportunity of a life-time! Let 


us tell you all about it. 





The Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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we onaronia’soeiery|| HOLIDAY GIFTS! 


ANNUAL CHRISTMAS PERFORMANCE 
Ticnitey ee. Th M s HATS AND UMBRELLAS 
Dec. 27, at 8.15. ¥ assiah Full line of J. B. Stetson Co. Hats 
J SECURE ONE OF (OUR ORDERS FOR YOUR FRIENDS 


Mrs. Corinne Rider-Kelsey E. WILLARD JONES 


Miss Alice Soverei (Evenin 
te >So eames 8) Late BIRD & CO. 49 Nassau Street 


Mr. Frederick Wheeler 


Seats, 75c. to $2.00; Boxes, $13.50. At office, ° 
Monee Art Society. 1 W. 34th &F and at box sé ONGER 
office. 


R om ei k e ° toy ware 5" ing The Largest and 


Best Equi ed 
will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear = ”~ 


about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be ‘‘up-to-date."" Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms .00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE. Inc.. 110 W. 26th St.. W. Y. BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 
We Make The Best Articles 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
turns, Pulpits and As- THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 


sembly Chairs. Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 


Largest Variety. Send for Catalog. PA he ce --- 


174 Wabash Ave 
A. H. ANDREWS C0., chistes! J | | sansey gt Poury-Picer Stmser Naw Vouk 
























































HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Sweaters, Wool umers, Cardigans, Broadway and lith Street 
pamese. Fes Jackets Rod Stgfm Protectors of every 
escription New York City 





Norfolk ‘Suits, its, Caps, Leggins, 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
for their particul purpo: Rng Fy ASTON Ss A N I = A R t U M 


Lined Overcoats, 

; : lect class of nervous and mental patients received. 
ch . + aw de se Seek, expesianes: late first Assistant Physician in 
ro Middletown, N. Y., State Hos ital; visit before de- 
ciding. ©. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


anther tt WINTER TOURS 


i ; 40 TOURS—‘‘Personally Conducted.”’ 
seh: Oopapy All Expse. Plan—$i2 to $215. 


N N, D. C. 
RAYMOND @ “OLD Pr. COMFORT 


Nassau and Fulton Streets. New York NASSAU and CUBA 
Booklets and Information free by writing. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. THOS. Il. HENDRICKSON TOURS. 
348 FULTON ST. (Jct. Washington), Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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Your California Trip 

Now is the time to plan it. 

We invite your inquiries on the 
subject, and will give you our full help 
in arranging all preliminaries. 

If you never have visited California 
you should write us for our beautifully 
illustrated descriptive book. 

It tells what California holds that is 
of special interest to you, the things 
you can do and see there, the oppor- 
tunities for making a living on a small 
capital and under easy working con- 
ditions, and the marvelous variety of 
means for recreation. 

Three fast daily trains Chicago to Cali- 
fornia. The Overland Limited (Electric- 
Lighted), and the China & Japan Fast Mail 
via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North- 
Western Line; the Los “Angeles” Limited 
(Electric-Lighted), via the Chicago & 
Northwestern, Union Pacific & Salt Lake 


Route. Our booklets tell all about them. 


Three exclusively first-class personally con- 
ducted tours leave Chicago January toth, Febru- 
ary 7th and March 2d, under the auspices of the 
Tourist Department of the Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line for California. All ex- 

enses, railroad fare, sleeping car, dining car, and 

otel accommodations included. For full partic- 
ulars write S. A. Hutchison, Manager Tourist 
Department, 212 Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 

All‘Agents sell tickets via this route. 

Full information about time of trains, equi 
ment, excursion rates, etc., by calling on or writ- 


ing to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & K.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























HOTEL BRUNSWICK | BERMUDA (Winer Resort 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS pecemBentoMAY THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Accommodates 300 = For Terms, &c., 
ress 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda 
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The Most Delightful Cruise 


Wouldn’t a delightful, smooth ocean voyage be a most healthful and able 
diversion from the cares of business and the harsh climate of the North? Then 
spend three weeks cruising around Porto Rico—where the breath of summer and the 

ower-scented air is laden with health and happiness: 

THE NEW ANY’S palatial steamers will 


TO RICO COMP. 
carry you from New York to Porto Rico direct.—going completely around the island 
—stopping a day or two at the interesting places. 


Around 


Porto Rico 


on one of this company’s luxuriously appointed steamships has been appropriately likened to 
a cruise on a private yacht. Handsome, modern,—tiney give the most elaborate hotel accommoda- 
tions, white boat is your hotel during the entire trip) hey combine speed, comfort and safety. 

All outside staterooms. Every accommodation which the ingenuity of man could devise. 
Rates for the entire voyage, including every expense on the down trip, around the Island, and 
Send for illustrated booklets, giving full details of the trip. Mailed upon request. 


THE NEW YORK and PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP C0., 
or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO, 25 Union Square,wY. 12 Broadway, New York. 


nPe nia 
GlincherTires 


MOTORING IS UNATTENDED WITH 
ALL THOSE INCONVENIENT AND 
TREMENDOUSLY EXPENSIVE TIRE 
ACCIDENTS THAT OETRACT SO 























MUCH FROM THE EXHILARATING (Established-1879) 

M T fF tT. 
ee "Cures While You Sleep.” 

THE FLAT TREAD 

RACING TYPE Whoopin Pte Croup, 

WITH ITS GREAT STRENGTH AND Bronchitis, Coughs, 
DURABILITY, PHENOMENAL SPEED Diphtheria, Catarrh. 
QUALITIES AND RESISTANCE TO : E 
SKIDDING, SHOULD BE ON ALL Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 


for a quarter of a century | as earned unqualified 
praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for De- 
scriptive Booklet, 


HEAVY, HIGH-POWER CARS. 


KEEP THIS IN MIND WHEN PRE- 
PARING FOR THE COMING SEASON 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COM PANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


NEW YORK—1741 Broadway. 
CHICAGO—1241 Michigan Avenue. 
| PHILADELPHIA—6156 N. Broad Street. 


Cresolene Anti- 
septic Throat Tab- 
lets for the irri- 
tated throat, of 
seus druggist or 

om us, 10c. in 
stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Go. 
160 Fulton $t., W. T. 


Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada 


ATLANTA, GA.—102 N. Prior Street. 
BOSTON—20 Park Square. 
BUFFALO—117 Main Street. 
LONDON—4 Snow Hill. 
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Annual Sale 


LANs At “The Linen: Store.” 


Our Annual Sale of Household Linens, French Lingerie, etc., will commence 
on Wednesday, January 2d, and continue, as heretofore, throughout the month. 

As Linens of all kinds have been steadily advancing in price for more than a 
year past, and as we believe they will continue to advance for some time to come, 
this sale will offer a most favorable opportunity to secure goods of the very best 
quality at especially advantageous prices. The lines offered include: 


Table Cloths and Napkins, Towels and Towelings, 
Embroidered Table Linens, Bed Spreads, Quilts and Blankets, 
Hemstitched Sheets and Pillow Cases, French Lingerie. 






















3j2-page booklet giving details and prices, matled free on request. 





JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 W. 23d Street, N.Y. 











CRANE BROS., Westfield, Hass. 
“GOLD MEDAL”’ LINEN LEDGER 
& ere Papers, 


eanese Ut 





Papers from the above Mills are the best-made for 
Blank Books, County and State Records, Typewriters, 
Correspondence, Drafts, Checks, Etc. 


Each Sheet has Watermarks of the Japanese Crane. 
Linen REcorp Sold by all Dealers and Stationers. 
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Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class mail matter., 
Survey of the World 
Mr. Roosevelt sent sev- report (dated November 26th), that the 
The Japanese action of the Board of Education, whose 


eral special messages to 
Congress last. week. 
ne of them, relating to the treatment of 
Japanese in San Francisco, and accom- 
panying a long report from Secretary 
Metcalf, was received on the 18th. In it 
the President says: 


“I call your especial attention to the very 
small number of Japanese children who attend 
school, to the testimony as to the brightness, 
cleanliness, and good behavior of these Japan- 
ese children in the schools, and to the fact that, 
owing to their being scattered throughout the 
city, the requirement for them all to go’ to one 
special school is impossible of fulfillment and 
means that they cannot have school facilities. 
Let me point out, further, that there would be 
no objection whatever to excluding from the 
schools any Japanese on the score of age. It 
is obviously not desirable that young men 
should go to school with children. The only 
point is the exclusion of the children them- 
selves. The number .of Japanese children at- 
tending the public schools in San Francisco 
was very small. The Government has already 
directed that suit be brought to test the con- 
stitutionality of the act in question; but my 
very earnest hope is that such suit will not be 
necessary and that as a matter of comity the 
citizens of San Francisco will refuse to deprive 
these young Japanese children of education and 
will permit them to go to the schools.” 


in San Francisco 


Concerning violence against the Japan- 
ese, he commends the Secretary’s re- 
marks on this subject and expresses a be- 
lief that the overwhelming sentiment of 
California is for law and order and for 
the protection of the Japanese in their 
persons and property. He had directed 
the Secretary to say that if the local au- 
thorities should fail to give the needed 
protection, “the entire power of the Fed- 
eral Government, within the limits of the 
Constitution, would be used promptly and 
vigorously to enforce the observance of 
our treaty.” Mr. Metcalf says, in his 








order became effective on October 15th, 
was due largely to the influence of the 
Japanese and Korean Exclusion League. 
The League seeks to procure Federal 
legislation for the exclusion of Japanese 
and Korean laborers. It is said to have 
78,000 members. Nearly all of them are 
members of labor unions, and three- 
fourths of them reside in San Francisco. 
Citizens had complained about the at- 
tendance of adult Japanese in the pri- 
mary schools. These complaints were 
reasonable, in the opinion of Mr. Met- 
calf, who points out that a remedy could 
have been applied by a simple rule con- 
cerning the ages of primary pupils. On 
October 15th, there were only ninety- 
three Japanese children in the schools; 
twenty-five of these had been born in this 
country, and only fourteen were more 


than sixteen years old. The separate - 


“Oriental” school is in the burned dis- 
trict, and it is impossible for a consider- 
able number of the Japanese children to 
reach and use it. He found only one 
there. All political parties in their plat- 
forms ask for the exclusion of Japanese 
and Koreans, and the press generally 
commends the action of the Board. 
There are only 6,000 Japanese in the city, 
the total population being about 350,000. 
Teachers commend the Japanese children, 
saying they are clean, well-behaved, and 
intelligent. The State’s foremost: educa- 
tors disapprove the Board’s action, and 
Japanese are welcomed in the universi- 
ties. In October the Japanese restaur- 
ants were boycotted, altho no boycott 
resolution had been passed. Pickets 


stood in front of the restaurants urging 
customers not to enter. 


1529 


The Japanese 
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say that they bought off this boycott by 
a payment of $350. As to this, the testi- 
mony of the Japanese Consul and others 
seems to be conclusive. A long list of the 
names of Japanese attacked and beaten 
in the streets is given by Mr. Metcalf. 
Among those at whom stones were 
thrown were Dr. Omori, of the Imperial 
University at Tokio, a distinguished 
scientist and one of the greatest living 
authorities on earthquake movements, 
and Dr. Nakamura, professor of architec- 
ture in the same university. They had 
been sent to San Francisco by the Japan- 
ese Government to study the causes and 
effect of the earthquake. These gentle- 
men desired that there should be no offi- 
cial recognition of the assaults. Mr. 
Metcalf was assured by the acting mayor 
and the chief of police that the persons 
and property of Japanese would be pro- 
tected. He says that if local authorities 
fail to give protection, it will be demand- 
ed from the Federal Government by “all 
the considerations which may move a na- 
tion, every consideration of duty in the 
preservation of our treaty obligations, 
and every consideration prompted by 
fifty years or more of close friendship 
with the Empire of Japan.” The 
Board of Education declines to modify 
its order. Its president says that Mr. 
Metcalf’s assertion that the order was 
due to the League’s influence is not true. 
Two Senators and several Representa- 
_ tives from Pacific Coast States have 

started for the Panama Isthmus, intend- 
ing to obtain there information to be used 
in opposing the employment of Chinese 
on the canal. 
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AM The President’s mes- 
$e ay a he Panama 

the Panama Canal ri m4 
anal is a very long 
one and is illustrated by nearly thirty re- 
productions of photographs. It is main- 
ly a readable narrative of what he saw 
and did and heard during his stay of 
three days on the Isthmus. Near the be- 
ginning of it he commends the French 
Company for what it accomplished “un- 
der difficult circumstances,” and says 
that this country never made a better in- 
vestinent than the purchase of the canal 
and railway property for $40,000,000. 
Much of the message relates to the 
achievements of the sanitary workers 


under the direction of Dr. W. C. Gorgas. 
“Of the 6,000 white Americans, including 
sonie 1,200 women and children, not a 
single death has occurred in the past 
three months,” altho there would proba- 
bly have been about thirty deaths out of 
this number in the average American 
city. In October only eighty-six of the 
19,000 negro laborers died of disease. 
Only one of several hundred Spanish 
laborers has died of disease since their 
arrival in February last. Yellow fever 
appears to have been eliminated. “But 
a single mosquito, and this not of the 
dangerous species, was seen by any mem- 
ber of our party during our three days 
stay on the Isthmus.” Hygienic condi- 
tions there, in the opinion of the Sur- 
geon General, are now about as favorable 
as at the Norfolk Navy Yard. The 
health of the employees is now so re- 
markably good that the President does 
not “believe it can possibly continue et 
quite the present average.” He describes 
the progress made in draining and pav- 
ing the cities, and in supplying them 
with water. Since March, he says, 
Colon has had “the very best water” in 
ample quantity. Referring to the asser- 
tion of a critic—“who usually confined 
himself to vague general mendacity”— 
that there was no water in the vicinity 
fit for a reservoir, Mr. Roosevelt says: 
“IT drank it, and it was excellent.” 
Colon’s streets at their worst are “as bad 
as Pennsylvania avenue before Grant’s 
administration,” but are being improved. 
It may be said that the message is wholly 
optimistic. The President praises the 
hospitals, the schools, the Zone police, the 
housing and the feeding. There are too 
many saloons, but after January Ist a 
new high license law will close four-fifths 
of them. The Americans employed are 
of “a high class.” All are satisfied with 
their quarters. He took dinner, without 
warning, at one of the Government 
boarding houses. “This thirty-cent meai 
struck me as being as good a meal as we 
get in the United States at the ordinary 
hotel in which a fifty-cent meal is pro- 
vided.” The new Spanish workmen dre 
quite satisfactory; thousands of the 
negroes employed are not. It is not 
practicable to obtain ordinary laborers 
from the States. 


“It certainly ought to be unnecessary to point 
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out that the American workingman in the 
United States has no concern whatever in the 
question as to whether the rough work on the 
Isthmus, which is performed by aliens in any 
event, is done by aliens from one country with 
a black skin or by aliens from another country 
with a yellow skin. Our business is to dig the 
canal as efficiently and as quickly as possible; 
provided, always, that nothing is done that is 
inhumane to any laborers, and nothing that in- 
terferes with the wages of or lowers the stand- 
ard of living of our own workmen. Having 
in view this principle, I have arranged to try 
several thousand Chinese laborers. This is de- 
sirable both because we must try to find out 
what laborers are most efficient, and, further- 
more, because we should not leave ourselves 
at the mercy of any one type of foreign labor. 
At present the great bulk of the unskilled labor 
on the Isthmus is done by West India negroes, 
chiefly from Jamaica, Barbadoes, and: the other 
English possessions. One of the governors of 
the lands in question has shown an unfriendly 
disposition to our work, and has thrown ob- 
stacles in the way of our getting the labor 
needed ; and it is highly undesirable to give any 
outsiders the impression, ‘however ill founded, 
that they are indispensable and can dictate 
terms to us.” 


Speaking of the work of construction, he 
remarks that the Gatun dam offers the 
most serious problem, but he is confident 
that the problem will be satisfactorily 
solved. Reasons for letting out the work 
by contract are given. The “seven- 
headed Commission” is called “a clumsy 
executive instrument,” and the President 
would prefer only one Commissioner. 
There has been no accusation. affecting 
the honesty of officers. “The whole at- 
mosphere of the Commission breathes 
honesty, as it breathes efficiency and 
energy,” and the “work has been kept ab- 
solutely clear of politics.” With many 
adjectives, the President expresses his 
“hearty contempt” for those critics who 
are “reckless slanderers” and “wanton 
libelers,” and also has something to say 
about “doubting Thomases” and “timid 
folk of little faith.” Of the “success of 
the enterprise” he is “as well convinced 
as one can be of any enterprise that is 
human.’ A badge will be given to every 
American citizen who has taken part in 
the work for a specified time. In its 
annual report, the Commission says that 
bids for supplying Chinese labor at from 
g to II cents an hour have been received, 
but the successful bidder has not yet been 
selected. President Gompers, of the 
Federation of Labor, continues to oppose 
the employment of Chinese, insisting that 
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the usc of them would be a violation of 
the Chinese Exclusion law. 


Jw 


In response to resolu- 
tions of the Senate, the 
President sent to that 
body, on the 19th, a message in justifica- 
tion of his dismissal, without honor, of 
the three negro companies of the Twenty- 
fifth Infantry for the shooting affray at 
Brownsville, Tex., in August last. With 
the message were a report from Secre- 
tary Taft and the reports of General Gar- 
lington, Major Blocksom and other offi- 
cers who made the investigation. The 
President says that he ordered the dis 
charge of the negro soldiers in the exer- 
cise of his Constitutional power and in 
pursuance of his Constitutional duty as 
commander-in-chiefof thearmy. Tothose 
who point out that General Garlington 
is a Southerner, he says that the same, 
or even more severe, action would have 
been taken if the troops in question had 
been white; also, that the disclosure of 
guilt was made in the report of an officer 
(Major Blocksom) who was born in 
Ohio, and that the officer (General Gar- 
lington) born in South Carolina sought 
to shield the innocent by procuring in- 
formation that would enable the Govern- 
ment to punish the guilty. But he “re- 
sents with the keenest indignation” any 
effort to draw, with respect to these offi- 
cers, a line based upon birthplace. He 
narrates at length the facts as they were 
ascertained and reported, describing the 
firing upon and into dwelling houses at 
midnight, the killing of one man, etc. 
“The act,” he says, “was one of horrible 
atrocity, and, so far as I am aware, un- 
paralleled in the annals of the United 
States army.” One cottage was riddled 
with bullets just after a children’s party 
in it had broken up. The escape of those 
remaining in the cottage “was astonish- 
ing.” As to the beginning of the eqntro- 
versy, he thinks blame attached to both 
sides, the citizens and the soldiers; but 
nothing that had occurred’ could excuse 
or justify “the atrocious conduct of the 
troops.” The assertion that citizens shot 
one another to discredit the soldiers is 
“an absurdity too gross to need discus- 
sion.” The comrades of the guilty com- 
bined to shelter the criminals, thus mak- 


The Discharged 
Negro Soldiers 
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ing it necessary to leave all the men, the 
murderers included, in the army, or to 
turn them all out: 

“The evidence proves conclusively that a 
number of the soldiers engaged in a deliberate 
and concerted attack, as cold blooded as it was 
cowardly; the purpose being to terrorize the 
community, and to kill or injure men, women 
and children in their homes and beds or on the 
streets, and this at an hour of the night when 
concerted or effective resistance or defense was 
out of the question, and when detection by 
identification of the criminals in the United 
States uniform was well-nigh impossible.. So 
much for the original crime. A blacker never 
stained the annals of our army. It has been 
supplemented by another, only less black, in 
the shape of a successful conspiracy of silence 
for the purpose of shielding those who took 
part in the original conspiracy of murder.” 
Every effort was made to persuade those 
innocent of murder to separate them- 
selves from the guilty by helping to bring 
the criminals to justice. They were 
warned that if they did not do this they 
would be discharged, and they were dis- 
charged. “If any organization of troops 
in the service, black or white, is guilty of 
similar conduct in the future, I shall fol- 
low precisely the same course.” Dis- 
charge was not a punishment, because as 
punishment it was utterly inadequate. 
‘The punishment meet for mutineers and 
murderers such as those guilty of the 
Brownsville assault is death.” He re- 
gretted most keenly that he could not 
punish the guilty as they deserved. It 
was his clear duty to terminate the enlist- 
ment contracts of this “body of mutineers 
and murderers.” Concerning the race 
aspect of the case, he referred to the re- 
marks in his annual message on lynch- 
ing. We should judge each man by his 
conduct and not by his color. He warned 
colored men who chose to stand by col- 
ored criminals because of their color that 
they were “laying up for themselves the 
most dreadful day of reckoning.” He 
also pointed to the record of his erforts 
in behalf of the colored men’s rights. 
——Secretary Taft’s report discussed the 
law, the evidence and the precedents in 
support of the President’s action——In 
the Senate, Mr. Foraker, supporting a 
resolution for an investigation, has ar- 
gued that the President went. beyond his 
Constitutional power and misconceived 
the testimony. It is asserted that the 
President resents the criticism of his ac- 
tion and has said that if a bill restoring 
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the dismissed soldiers be passed, he will 
veto it and take all other lawful means 
to enforce his order. 


a 

Chicago Railway In the new agreement 
A : between the street 
eeonets railway companies of 
Chicago and the Council’s committee— 
an agreement quite satisfactory to 
Mayor Dunne and his supporters, who 
expect that it will be adopted—it is pro- 
vided that the companies shall complete- 
ly rehabilitate their lines, at a cost of 
from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000, sup- 
plying new cars, using electric motive 
power, establishing long thru routes, 
giving universal transfers, and contrib- 
uting $5,000,000 toward the cost of a 
new subway. They are allowed 5 per 
cent, brokerage for raising the money, 
5 per cent. interest on the entire invest- 
ment and 10 per cent. for contractors’ 
profits on new construction. Then the 
city is to have 55 per cent. (estimated at 
about $1,250,000 a year) of the net 
profits remaining, and the companies 45 
per cent. To the companies the city is 
to give a franchise for twenty years, re- 
serving the right to buy at any time for 
municipal ownership and _ operatiqn, 
after giving six months’ notice. If it 
buys, it is to pay $50,000,000 as the 
present value of the property and un- 
expired franchises, and also the cost of 
rehabilitation and additional construc- 
tion, or about $100,000,000 in all. Im- 
provements and additional construction 
are to be under the supervision of a 
board of three engineers, one represent- 
ing the companies, one appointed by the 
city, and the third chosen by these two. 
Mayor Dunne thinks the people should 
vote on the agreement, but says he will 
urge them to accept it———By an over- 
whelming majority, the people of the 
Canadian province of Manitoba have 
voted for Government ownership of 
long-distance telephone lines and mu- 
nicipal ownership of local telephone ex- 

change systems. 


st 
me Congress adjourned on the 
— 2oth, for two weeks. In the 


Senate, resolutions relating to 
the reserved rights of States, and appar- 
ently suggested by Secretary Root’s re- 
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cent speech on the growth of Federal 
power, were introduced by Mr. Whyte 
and Mr. Rayner. The first declares that 
an extension of Federal powers beyond 
those enumerated in the Constitution can 
rightfully be accomplished only in the 
manner provided by the Constitution, and 
not by a strained construction of that in- 
strument. The second expresses the 
opinion that the President’s functions 
should be limited to the duties assigned 
to him by the Constitution and the laws. 
and that he should not interfere with the 
legislative department, the judicial de- 
partment, or the reserved rights of the 
States. Commenting upon Secretary 
Root’s speech, Mr. Bryan says he seems 
“to rest his argument for centralization 
upon the idea of destiny, which is the 
refuge of the man who wants to do a 
thing which he cannot defend.” He adds 
that if Mr. Root has in mind the Japan- 
ese question, he will find the American 
people unwilling to turn the school sys- 
tem over to the Federal Government 
merely to please_a foreign nation, how- 
ever friendly——On the 17th, Mr. 
Moody took his seat as a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Mr. Bonaparte succeed- 
ed him as Attorney-General, Mr. Metcalf 
became Secretary of the Navy, and Mr. 
Straus entered the Cabinet as Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor. On the fol- 
lowing day Secretary Straus made 
known an important decision or ruling of 
his Department, to the effect that when 
a State induces immigration by agents 
abroad and by paying the passage money 
of immigrants, it does not violate the law 
forbidding the importation of labor under 
contract. The question was raised in 
connection with the recent arrival at 
Charleston of 475 immigrants who had 
been induced to come to South Carolina 
by the authorities of that State. 


as 


The King has prorogued 
Parliament for the holidavs 
to meet February 2d. In 
the speech he expresses regret at the 
failure of Parliament to settle the edu- 
cation question, and he reviews recent 
events in the foreign relations of Great 
Britain; the Algeciras Conference; the 
agreement with France and Italy for 
the maintenance of the status quo in 
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Abyssinia; the improvement in the af- 
fairs of Crete; the settlement of the dis- 
puted boundaries of Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan and the Kongo Free State; the 
marriage of Princess Ena and King 
Alfonso, and the visits of the King and 
Queen of Norway to England and of 
the Amir of Afghanistan to India. On 
receiving notification that the House of 
Commons refused to accept the amend- 
ments made by the Lords to the Educa- 
tion Bill, the House of Lords declined to 
consider the matter further, and adopted 
a resolution to the effect that 

“this House’ records its protest against the 
innovation in constitutional procedure by which 
the House of Commons rejected the whole of 
the Lords’ amendments, including those pro- 
posed by his Majesty’s Ministers, without as- 
signing in any case specific reasons for the re- 
jection. 

The Government accordingly announced 
in the House of Commons that the bill 
had been withdrawn. The Liberals are 
preparing for a determined fight for the 
reconstruction or abolition of the House 
of Lords. It is understood, altho not 
officially announced, that James Bryce, 
author of “The American Common- 
wealth,” and now Secretary for Ire- 
land, will be appointed Ambassador to 
the United States to succeed Sir Mor- 
timer Durand. It is reported also that 
Mr. Bryce has declined a peerage. 


& 


Senin ae The conflict between 
oeiaahens Church and State in 

France is as intense as 
ever, tho both parties are wary of pro- 
voking violence and there is less bitter- 
ness manifested in the Chamber and out- 
side than was to be expected. It is real- 
ized that the fight will be long and stub- 
born, to be settled by political methods, 
and that nothing is to be gained by 
bringing matters to an acute crisis. The 
churches remain open and masses are 
said as usual, altho the number of 
services is curtailed. The Government 
having obtained evidence of the disre- 
gard of the law of 1881, requiring the 
filing of a declaration with the authorities 
whenever any public meeting was held, 
has desisted from any further prosecu- 
tions on this ground. Most of the epis- 
copal palaces and seminaries thruout 
France have been evacuated and are in 
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the hands of the Government officials. 
No serious opposition was met in any 
case, altho the ecclesiastics made formal 
protest against their expulsion, and com- 
pelled the police to “resort to force,”’ 
which means that the officer laid his 
hand on the shoulder. The greatest dis- 
order occurred at Nantes. Here the Pre- 
fect early in the morning broke in the 
doors of the bishopric and turned out the 
priests and nuns. The Bishop, after pro- 
testing, withdrew to the Church of St. 
Clement, followed by a crowd which 
later made a demonstration before the 
newspaper offices and the Masonic 
lodges. The troops, which had been 
placed at strategic points in the street, 
charged the crowd, and several persons 
were trampled by the horses. Two 
women were arrested for biting and spit- 
ting upon policemen. Cardinal Richard, 
the aged Archbishop of Paris, in leaving 
his palace, was escorted by several thou- 
sand of his parishioners. Men of high 
rank drew the carriage, and the crowd 
joined with the priests in the singing of 
hymns. The Cardinal took refuge in the 
home of a Deputy, M. Denys Cochin, 
where the smoking-room has been fitted 
up as a chapel. The new Ministry of 
Labor is being installed in the palace 
vacated by the Cardinal. At the evacua- 
tion of the famous St.’ Sulpice Seminary, 
the foreign students from Great Britain 
and America filed a legal protest on the 
ground that they were there at the invi- 
tation and expense of the French Gov- 
ernment, which had no right to violate 
its agreement with them. The Chamber 
of Deputies granted promptly and with- 
out difficulty the additional legislation 
demanded by the Ministry for the en- 
forcement of the law separating Church 
and State. Premier Clemenceau met the 
first interruption with characteristic di- 
rectness : 


“We do not cling to power. We are ready 
to yield to any one who will take it, but we 
are now grappling with difficulties that no 
Government has experienced since 1870. We 
are fighting the foe under insufficient law with 
moderation and energy. If you haggle about 
our means of fighting take the responsibility 
before the country.” 


On the following day, after a continuous 
session lasting seven hours, the new law 
regulating public worship was passed by 
a vote of 413 to 166 without important 
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modifications, It is expected to pass the 
Senate without difficulty. The Deputies 
of the Right voted solidly against it, but 
made no attempt to amend it. M. Bri- 
and, Minister of Public Worship, in pre- 
senting the bill, said: 


“The situation is not disturbing. Separation 
is accomplished already. The churches are 
open. There is no religious budget. The 
priests are not functionaries of the State. The 
country is calm. We have the consciousness 
of having with us the entire country.. To en- 
ter into negotiations with Rome would be to 
plunge the country into civil war. Rome 
wanted persecution, hoping in that way to re- 
vive faith. Systematically we have met her 
measures. Whatever her moves we will not 
fall into her traps. We have given the Church 
liberty, to which the Protestant and Jewish 
churches have readily conformed. The Right 
wishes only one thing—that we close the 
churches. This we shall never do. We shall 
continue our work with calm confidence.” 


The new law has been generally regard- 
ed as a compromise in some respects, but 
the Vatican declares that it is just as in- 
admissible as the law of 1905. . A semi- 
official statement from Rome says: 


“The text of the new French Government 
bill is inspired by the same principles as the 
former acts of the Clemenceau Cabinet, name- 
ly, the maximum of oppression with the mini- 
mum appearance. In fact, the bill aggravates 
in the -hardest manner the former position of 
the Church in everything without its being ap- 
parent to the general public. It provides for 
the immediate. devolution of ecclesiastical 
property and the immediate cessation of the 
pensions of priests who do not accept the new 
law. 

“On the other hand, the Cabinet understand- 
ing that public opinion blamed it for the dis- 
tressing position in which M. Briand’s circular 
has placed priests who officiate in the churches 
seemed to have introduced some secondary and 
apparent improvements in the new bill, but 
in reality they do not ameliorate the measure. 
Besides, the bill is based on rendering possible 
the organization of assemblies for the practice 
of worship, according to the Church and State 
Separation law of 1905, or the laws of 1881 and 
IQ0I governing public meetings. The Separa- 
tion law is regarded as unacceptable by the 
Church, while it*is clear that M. Briand’s re- 
cent circular, as well as his other two circulars, 
are not applicable to public worship, having 
been drawn up for the regulation of the meet- 
ings of other kinds of associations. 

“In short, the Separation law, M. Briand’s 
recent circular, and the new bill, are only three 
forms of the same conception—that of enslav- 
ing and compromising the Church, while at the 
same time enabling the Government to allege 
that it did everything in its power to find a 
way out of-the difficulties, but was unable to 
do so because of the systematic tenacity of the 
Holy See. 

















“The Holy See will not desist from its pres- 
ent attitude until a bill is presented containing 
as a minimum to be tolerated an acknowledg- 
ment of the essential rights’of the Church, be- 
ginning with the Catholic hierarchy, which is 
the divine foundation of the organization of 
the Church.” - 


Count Ignatief, a member 
of the Council of the 
Empire and leader of the 
court reactionary party, was assassinated 
at Tver on December 22d. He had been 
attending a conference of nobles for the 
purpose of preparing the electoral pro- 
gram of the party supporting the Gov- 
ernment, and was sitting with other 
members of the Zemstvo tn the refresh- 
ment room when a young man arose and 
fired six shots from a revolver at the 
Count. All the bullets took effect and 
he died instantly. The assassin, who was 
dressed as a workingman, ran into the 
adjoining room, and, finding he could 
not escape, put two more cartridges in 
his revolver and shot himself in the breast 
twice. Count Alexis Pavlovitch Ignatief 
was the second son of the great Count 
Ignatief and was born in 1842. He en- 
tered the administerial service in 1885 as 
Governor-General of Irkutsk, and after- 
ward held the same office at Kief. In 
the early part of 1905 he favored some 
concessions to the people and for a time 
advocated the extension of the powers of, 
the Duma, but when the Government 
showed that it was able to put down 
armed rebellion he adopted a very reac- 
tionary attitude and is believed to have 
been largely instrumental in promoting 
the rigorous and repressive measures, 
such as the drumhead courts martial, 
which have been recently adopted. The 
long promised ukase granting conces- 
sions to the Jews has been issued and 
proves to be of very little importance. 
By it the Jews are permitted to live in 
the villages of the Pale as well as in the 
cities. The restrictions resting upon 
merchants and artisans residing in cities 
outside of the Pale are somewhat molli- 
fied. These concessions are regarded by 
the Jews as of little value, and they are 
very much disappointed that their legal 
disabilities are not altogether removed so 
that they can travel and settle in any part 
of the empire at will. Hitherto they have 
been confined to the cities within the Pale, 
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but while the peasants are so irritated 
against the Jews and are suffering from 
famine conditions, it would neither be 
advantageous nor safe for Jews to live 
in the villages. The ukase remits the 
300 rubles fine which has been imposed 
upon Jews who were liable to military 
service, but were refused admission to 
the army. Inhabitants of Jewish settle- 
ments within the Pale are allowed to 
rent small holdings for the term of one 
year. The Jews are still prohibited from 
voting for members of the Zemstvos and 
municipal officers. The new ukase does 
not even restore to the Jews the privi- 
leges they possessed before 1882. Feb- 
ruary 19th is designated as the day for 
the parliamentary elections. 


ad 
Signs are increasing 
Bob mendes that go to show that 
omsy within the liberal 


school of theological thought in Ger- 
many a new school, still liberal in char- 
acter, but more positive in its teachings, 
is beginning to find favor. Its activity 
appears especially in the Old Testament 
department, with Winckler, of Berlin; 
Jeremias, of Leipzig, and Baentsch, of 
Jena, as leaders. The first mentioned, 
an Assyriologist and not a_ theologian, 
has, with assistance of the others, under- 
taken to undermine essential positions 
of the Wellhausen school, especially by 
showing that Israelitish monotheism is 
an adaptation of and a higher develop- 
ment of originally primitive Semitic 
monotheism, so that the - evolutionary 
scheme of the prevalent school, in plac- 
ing monotheism at the head of Israel’s 
religious development, is in conflict with 
the facts taken especially from Baby- 
lonian literature. Stack, also of Jena, 
has joined these men, and in a lengthy 
discussion in the Christliche Welt, No. 
28, declared that “not evolution, but re- 
action and reformation constitute the 
motive powers in Israel’s_ religion.” 
Professor Manhi replies at length in 
No. 45 of this periodical. A similar 
movement, but in the sphere of active 
church life, comes to a head in the pub- 
lication of a new theological journal 
named Bremer Beitrage, declared to 
be the organ of a “churchly liberalism 
against religious radicalism,” the posi- 
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tion maintained being that the recon- 
structional restoration of the Church to 
pristine power must. be the work of a 
moderate type of religious thought and 
cannot be accomplished by the Ultras. 


s&s 


In the present critical stage 
of Persian politics the death 
of the reigning Shah, which 
as we go to press is reported imminent, 
becomes an event of more than ordinary 
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importance. The Mejilis, the first Per- 
sian Representative Assembly, is now in 
session awaiting the signature of the ruler 
to the constitution which they have pre- 
pared for Persia. Only a third of the 
members have yet been elected. ~The 
present Shah, Muzaffar-ed-din, spent 
much time in London, Paris and other 
European capitals, and became inocu- 
lated with liberal ideas to such an extent 
that he acceded with little reluctance to 
the demands of the merchams and mul- 
lahs for a share in the government. Some 
fear has been felt lest the Valiahd or heir 
apparent, Mohammed Ali, should prove 
more conservative in temperament, and 
on his accession to power check the 
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movement toward popular government 
which his father has inaugurated, but on 
his arrival at Teheran the Valiahd adopt- 
ed a very conciliatory attitude toward the 
deputation of six members of the Mejilis 
who received him, and assured them that 
he was in hearty sympathy with their ac- 
tion. He stated to them that he had read 
the proposed constitution and approved 
of it with the exception of two clauses. 
These relate to the responsibility of the 
ministers and the freedom of the press, 
and in regard to these he would ask for 
further consideration by the Mejilis, but 
if they refused to modify them he would 
accept the constitution as it stands. The 
Seyd Jurnal, who has been preaching in 
the mosques that the Valiahd must ac- 
cept the constitution or the people would 
not accept him, was personally called tc 
the palace by Mohammed Ali and ‘as- 
sured that he would follow in the foot- 
steps of his father in promoting consti- 
tutional government. The Seyds, or de- 
scendants of the Prophet, and a great 
part of the priesthood, have always de- 
nied the claim of the Shah to be the Vice- 
gerent of the Prophet. The Valiahd was 
born in 1872. The dying Shah is now 
fifty-six vears old, 

a 
A very severe famine prevails 
in the Yang-tse Kiang Valley 
and the people are starving by 
the thousands. The able-bodied part of 
the population have in many cases de- 
serted the infirm and old and have gone 
to the cities. Refugees to the number 
of 30,000 are reported to be camped in 
the vicinity of Nanking, and a much 
larger number near Yangchow.. Condi- 
tions are the worst in the province of 
Kiang-su, but the provinces of Ngan- 
whei, Shan-tung and Ho-nan are also in 
distress. Bands of brigands sweep thru 
the country uncontrolled, and the disor- 
der has taken the form of rebellion 
against the Government. The German 
engineers and other foreigners who are 
in charge of the Ping-Kiang coal mines 
in the province of Kiang-su have been 
forced to flee for their lives, and have 
taken refuge in Chang-Sha. The rebels 
have seized the town of Li-Ling, and 
200,000 foreign-drilled troops have been 
dispatched to the province to put down 
the rebellion, 
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Notes on America and Americans 


BY GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 


Prime MINISTER OF FRANCE. 


{The paragraphs which follow are selected, with the permission of the author, from a 
series of unsigned letters from New Work, published in an influential Paris daily during 
the Reconstruction Period in our history, extending from 1865 to 1875. These letters have 
never been translated into English, and our attention was kindly called to them by M. 


Clemenceau himself.—Ep1rTor. ] 


It is nearly eight months that this 

extraordinary man has kept up 
the desperate struggle against old age, 
disappointment and a fatal disease. In 
him the country loses a great citizen and 
the. Republican party one of its most 
eminent leaders. Tho it is true that Mr. 
Stevens devoted his whole life to but one 
idea—the immediate emancipation of the 
slaves—he fas the grand credit of hav- 
ing fought for this idea when it was un- 
popular and of having powerfully con- 
tributed to its triumph. A man’s ex- 
istence has been well filled, when the 
cause to which he has consecrated his in- 
telligence and his labor is a just cause. 
Thaddeus Stevens will live with Garri- 
son, Wendell Phillips, Sumner and Lin- 
coln as one of the most interesting fig- 
ures of the second American revolution. 


[tis near STEVENS is dead. 





The Americans, like all cool-headed 
people, have at bottom a touch of ex- 
centricity in them. They are apt to 
judge-severely men of southern climates 
whom they declare to be too demonstra- 
tive, and consequently to be lacking in 
dignity. And yet these sages, so proud 
of their Saxon reserve, sometimes find it 
necessary to give vent to their animal 
spirits by indulging in very extravagant 
actions. But they do this just as one 
takes a medicine, in regular doses and at 
fixt intervals, like those who, forced to 
yield to the exigencies of human nature, 
pretend to regulate, if not the folly itself, 
at least the manner of manifesting it. 
But free rein once having been given to 
their imagination, it overflows all bounds 
and indulges in the most unexpected 
freaks. ot having satisfied this need 
by degrees, they finally let their pent-up 
feelings display themselves as they will 
and at one bound. This American car- 
nival season comes around every four 


years, lasts about two months, and is 
known as the Presidential Election. 





Altho General Grant is trying openly 
to conciliate the South, this justice must 
be done him that far from deserting the 
cause of the black race, as President 
Johnson did with such a light heart, he 
has surprisec even the radical Republi- 
cans themselves by his persistency not 
only in sustaining but even in himself 
practising the doctrine of the political 
equality of the two races. He is, in fact, 
the first President of the United States 
who has dared to give office to a black 
man. It is difficult to say what Mr. Lin- 
coln would have done in this respect if 
he had lived, but it seems to me very 
likely that he would have hesitated doing 
what Grant has just done. He might 
even never have given a thought to the 
subject, for, tho circumstances pushed 
him into revolutionary acts, he was at 
bottom essentially conservative and was 
blamed more than once for his modera- 
tion by the leaders of the Republican 
party. But even if the idea had oc- 
curred to him, it is doubtful whether: he 
would have acted upon it, and all those 
who remember how strong and ardent 
was the prejudice of the Republican 
party against the African race when the 
Civil War broke out, will understand 
that Mr. Lincoln might have feared to 
stir up against his own party a reaction 
which might have proved dangerous by 
its intensity and its duration. 

But the unpolitic policy of President 
Johnson having had the happy effect of 
provoking a reaction in the very oppo- 
site direction, changing the moderate 
into radical Republicans and the war 
Democrats into moderate Republicans, 
public opinion became sufficiently modi- 
hed so that the country was not fright- 
ened when it learned that a negro had 
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been chosen as American Minister to 
Haiti. Since then a number of black 
men have been given office, and altho the 
Democratic newspapers feel called upon 
to protest, public opinion sanctions this 
act of just reparation of which the Presi- 
dent has bravely taken the initiative. I 
say bravely, because Lincoln and Grant, 
tho they played an important part in the 
most radical revolution known to history, 
were simply the instruments of this revo- 
lution and not the authors of it. Gen- 
eral Grant, a tanner at Galena, would 
have been greatly surprised if he had 
been told eight years ago that he would 
one day be President of the United 
States; but I think he would have been 
still more astonished if it had been pre- 
dicted that he would make a negro an 
ambassador. Since then the country has 
progressed and Grant with it. 





In a year* the Fifteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution will be ratified, and the 
blacks will finally enjoy their civil rights. 
But political and civil equality secured, 
there will still remain unsolved the grand 
and difficult problem of social equality, 
which. cannot be settled by laws. The 
last barriers are now removed which 
trammeled the free expansion of the 
negro. The blacks now have the right to 
acquire an education; therefore, let them 
educate themselves. They have the right 
to work under the same conditions as the 
whites ; then let them go to work. They 
enjoy their civil and political rights, 
which are an efficacious and powerful 
arm; let them defend themselves there- 
with. The negro must now gird up his 
loins, and, in accordance with Darwin’s 
principle, must begin the struggle for 
physical and moral existence. 
slaves are free; now let them become 
men, 

Will this dream ever become realized ? 
A race, which, left to itself, has not shown 
in history any traces of civilization, even 
of the most rudimentary kind—is such a 
race susceptible of modification when 
prougnt into contact with a progressive 
race? Will the native indolence of the 
African make it possible for him to com- 
pete in the field of work with the white 
man? These are questions which it would 
be puerile to hope to answer a priori; the 
future alone can solve them. 


These. 





* This was written in November, 1869. 
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It appears highly probable that the fu- 
ture of the African race will be decided 
on American soil. The question to be 
solved here is whether the black man is 
capable of assimilating the principles of 
this white civilization which they had 
nothing to do in founding and which has 
developed quite outside of them. History 
will tell how the problem is worked out, 
The experiment is only just beginning, 
but is being tried under the best condi- 
tions for the negro, for, at the very start, 
he finds himself called in to enjoy all the 
benefits of liberty. Invited to govern 
themselves and to participate in the in- 
cessant series of elections which are the 
life of the American citizen, they cannot 
complain that any obstacles are thrown 
in the way of the free development of 
their initiative. Thus the negro finds 
himself suddenly pitched into the middle 
of the river, and he must sink or swim. 

Since the end of the war I have made 
two trips thru the South, and so have had 
an opportunity to study close at hand the 
negro population of the United States. 
While I have for this people a feeling of 
sympathy which its misfortunes must al- 
ways inspire, I cannot help being filled 
with doubts concerning its aptitudes for 
incorporation into this society in the midst 
of which its lot has been cast. 





With the admission of Texas, the last 
of the rebel States to re-enter the Union 
with the ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, this second American revo- 
lution is brought to a close. It is but the 
truth to say that the American people sub- 
mitted to, rather than desired, this-revo- 
lution, and it would be far from correct 
to declare that they rushed into a conflict 
in order to redress a great wrong and 
expiate a grand crime. But it must be ad- 
mitted that it bore up bravely under the 
heavy burden which it had not sought, 
that it never drew back from the danger- 
ous path upon which it had entered, and 
that, if it sometimes changed its course, 
this was done for the purpose of gétting 
nearer and nearer to the ideal of justice 
and humanity which it had set up. A 
more chivalrous people would probably 
have entered more readily upon this en- 
terprise, but there is not one which would 
have better accomplished. the end in view, 
with more indefatigable effort and with- 
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out ever oscillating between revolution- 
ary ardor and conservative timidity. 





It is quite true that the American is 
easily led to maltreat England by word 
of mouth: But it is well that no other 
foreign’ nation take the same liberty, 
for it this happens, you will find that the 
American means to be alone in this sort 
of thing. These are family quarrels, 
which the outside world would do wel! 
not to mix up in, and they only prove 
in what high esteem America really 
holds England. This respect for a rival 
nation, which, because of the identity. of 
race and language, is an indirect way 
of honoring one’s self, is, nevertheless, .a 
source of serious embarrassment to the 
sturdy spirit of American patriotism. 

The feelings which we Frenchmen 
awaken in the breasts of the Anglo- 
Saxons of the New World are of quite 
another kind. The robust sentiment of 
self-satisfaction, which is one of the 
traits of their race, renders it difficult 
for them to understand and appreciate 
justly what is going on outside of their 
own particular orbit. If we do not clash 
with them and if they are not jealous of 
us, this is due to the fact that our society 
does not appear to them to develop on 
lines running parallel with theirs. Con- 
sequently it is easy for them to treat us 
with affection, and hence it comes about 
that they like us better but respect us less 
than they do the English. For this it is 
that they are prone to participate in our 
recreations, which later they are quite 
ready to condemn, while they never 
dream of borrowing our ideas or our 
peculiar views, which they could never 
assimilate. So, tho there may be some 
exaggertion in the form in which I 
state this truth, it may be said that 
Americans_like Frenchmen because of 
our vices and despise us because of our 
virtues. 





While in Boston recently I asked a 
Senator who is one of the leaders of 
Grant’s party if he did not think that 
there was a secret understanding be- 
tween Mr. Greeley, now candidate for 
the Presidency, and the Democratic 
chiefs, by which he would be forced, if 
elected, to accept a Cabinet chosen by 
them. “There can be no truth in this,” 
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was his’ reply; “I render Mr. Greeley 
this justice, that he is incapable of such 
a bargain or of keeping a promise of this 
sort if, in a thoughtless moment, he made 
one. If chosen, you may expect him to 
offer the State Department to Charles 
Francis Adams, and if, on account of his 
age, he declines the post, perhaps it will 
go to Mr. Sumner. This will give you 
an idea of what the Cabinet would be as 
a whole.” 





An ex-Governor of Massachusetts who 
powerfully aided the election of Grant 
for the first time, said to me recently, 
apropos of this Greeley-Grant campaign: 

“While -it cannot be exactly said that 
Grant is unpopular, it is surely within 
the truth to declare that he is not pop- 
ular in the sense that his acts, words and 
general conduct give rise to even the 
simplest legends. We Americans do not 
demand of our public men very much 
in the way of personal distinction, but 
we do expect that, if they are wanting 
in good manners, which sometimes hap- 
pens, they will at least possess dignity, 
and, I may even say, a nobility of conduct 
which implies an elevation of mind. For 
example, Mr. Lincoln, who was so rough 
in many ways, was a perfect gentleman 
from head to foot. The cultivated Euro- 
pean might sometimes have found him 
trivial, but never vulgar. Those who 
knew him were struck, not so much by 
his intellectual culture as by the upright- 
ness Of his character and his elevated 
idea of the human conscience, which en- 
larged the horizon of his mind; by the 
nobility of his heart, which education 
brought out into greater prominence, but 
which it could never have implanted in 
his breast. 

“Grant is unquestionably the simplest 
and most modest of men; but he has the 
defects of his qualities. His rare good 
sense and his remarkable mental balance 
seem to be surpassed by a mediocrity of 
intelligence, which, if not really the case, 
appears to be so. He has never made a 
speech, which is a grave defect in an 
American politician. A more serious 
ground of complaint is his unwillingness 
to talk on any other subject than horse. 
Has he a personal opinion or a view of 
his own on any subject? Nobody knows. 
Add to this that he smokes as other peo- 
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ple breathe, continuously and every- 
where, and you will understand how 
hard it is to make up out of such ele- 
ments a personality which strikes the 
popular imagination.” 





The death of Napoleon III has not 
made much of an impression here in New 
York. The Mexican Expedition lost the 
empire whatever sympathy it at first en- 
joyed in this country, and I am sorry to 
say it had some. The American nation 
was profoundly shocked by the encour- 
agement given to the Southern rebellion 
by the French Government. On the 
American continent, as in Europe, the 
clearest result of the imperial policy was 
to bring. about its isolation and to break 
off with the United States a traditional 
feeling of good will which it cost us so 
little to keep up. It should be added, 
however, that Americans were inclined to 
distinguish between the French people 
and its Government, and to reserve the 
larger part of their resentment. for that 
Louis Napoleon whose “providential mis- 
sion” they had praised during so many 
years. Several times I have heard Gen- 
eral Grant express his opinion very open- 
ly, and of course in a condemnatory way, 
on this head. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that the Sedan campaign was not of 
a nature to regain for the ex-Emperor 
these lost sympathies. I am told, how- 
ever, that he retained to the end the 
esteem of American snobs and the more 
or less cultivated rich upstarts, who were 
eager to display their wives’ toilets in the 
Tuileries drawing-rooms. However, it 
must be said, to the honor of the Ameri- 
can press, that the newspapers are nearly 
unanimous in passing severe judgment 
on the baneful adventurer of whom our 
country was the unfortunate victim. 





The other evening, at the commence- 
ment of the New York City College, I 
witnessed a rather amusing scene. One 
of the orators who had been speaking for 
a few minutes was evidently destined to 
make a complete fiasco. The subject of 
his oration was “The Language of Shake- 
speare,’ and what he said was not bad. 
It was well thought out and soberly de- 
livered. In fact, perhaps the young man 
was a little too sober. His intonation 
was too monotonous, and he was terribly 
frightened. When he came forward, no- 
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body applauded. The text of the pro- 
gram showed that he was from Michigan. 
It was evident that none of his family had 
come on to New York to applaud him, 
and his embarrassed manner and badly 
fitting clothes did not conspire to awaken 
sympathy for him among the fashionable 
young people of our city. 

Next to me sat a smart young lady 
who held in her hand a large bouquet, 
and who was greatly amused at the ora- 
tor’s rather sorry necktie. She listened 
to him, however, and after a few minutes 
remarked to the young lady who was with 
her: 

“Well, that boy has more sense than 
you would be led to think from that cab- 
bage leaf which he has stuck under his 
chin instead of eating it, If he came from 
Connecticut his friends would be on hand, 
he would feel at home, and consequently 
would speak like the rest, instead of put- 
ting us to sleep with his humdrum deliv- 
ery.” 

At this moment the young man paused 
to collect his thoughts and get over his 
fright, if this were possible. But the pub- 
lic remained icy cold. Thereupon the 
same young lady remarked again: 

“T don’t think he deserves such treat- 
ment,” and then, a sudden impulse seizing 
her, she continued: “I don’t believe John 
will blame me,” and with that she threw 
the forlorn youth on. the stage the bouquet 
evidently intended for another speaker. 

After a moment’s hesitation, the young 
man picks up the bouquet, makes a low 
bow to the young lady who threw it, takes 
a sip of water, and then starts off again 
on his oration, but now with such ease 
and eloquence that he quits the stage amid 
a shower of applause. 

Thereupon, forgetting American eti- 
quet, which requires that you be intro- 
duced before speaking to a stranger, | 
could not refrain from turning to my 
neighbor and saying: 

“You did quite right, miss, and if I 
only had the pleasure of your personal 
acquaintance I would ask permission to 
replace the bouquet which you intended 
for Mr. John.” 

I am sorry I cannot give you an idea of 
the disdainful look which the young 
woman gave me as she answered in the 
coldest manner : 

“If you were he, sir, then I could ac- 
cept your offer.” 








The Theological Aspect of the Late 
Heresy Trial 


BY THE REV. ALGERNON P. CRAPSEY 


[Our readers know that the late trial of Dr. Crapsey resulted in his forced with- 
drawal from the Protestant Episcopal ‘Church. He was charged with heresy in that he did 
not accept in its literal sense the clauses in the Apostles’ Creed which declare that Jesus 


was “born of the Virgin Mary” and that he “rose from the dead.” 


In his defense he 


asserted that he was only one of hundreds of the clergy 4nd thousands of the laity of that 


Church who hold his views. 
trials.—Ep1Tor. ] 


in the enforced retirement of the 

writer of this article from the minis- 
try of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
there were many questions before the 
‘court for adjudication. The vast. im- 
portance of these questions demanded 
_for their censideration a ripeness of 
scholarship, a judicial experience, a 
practical wisdom such as are seldom 
found in this world, and it is no reproach 
to say of the gentlemen who made up 
that court that such scholarship, ex- 
perience and wisdom were not found on 
the bench at Batavia. It was little less 
than cruel to call these men from their 
‘rural parishes to sit in judgment on the 
weighty matters that were brought be- 
fore them. 

These clergymen, who whatever their 
virtues and other qualifications had made 
for themselves no reputation for Biblical 
scholarship, were requested to pass on 
the validity of the scientific, historical 
method as a means of arriving at truth. 
In spite of every effort to keep this ques- 
tion out of the case it was there and had 
to be reckoned with. It is true that the 
court was unconscious of the gravity of 
the situation: the gentlemen on the bench 
having no experience in the use of the 
scientific method were not aware of its 
presence in the court room; but there 
it was to be approved or condemned by 
them. It is by the scientific method that 
the whole system of knowledge, upon 
which present civilization rests, has been 
built up ; and here were five country pas- 
tors sitting in solemn judgment to decide 
whether the scientific method were valid 
or not. It the scene had not in some as- 
spects been sc tragic, it would have been 


I the recent heresy trial which ended 


In this article he gives his view of the evil effects of heresy 


grotesque. In the interests of dogma 
these gentlemen gravely determined that 
the scientific method could not and must 
not be used by an Episcopal minister in 
the investigation of the phenomena of re- 
ligious life and history. The court was 
blissfully ignorant of the fact that by this 
decision it set itself and the Episcopal 
Church in opposition to the whole think- 
ing world. The result of such opposition 
will not be the arrest of human thinking, 
but it will be the arrest of the growth 
and influence of the Episcopal Church. 
It is another case of “bad for the cow.” 

Not content with this condemnation of 
the scientific method these country 
clergymen took it upon themselves to 
pronounce adverse judgment on the 
Protestant Reformation, with its prin- 
ciples of ‘the paramount authority of 
Scripture and the duty of private inter- 
pretation. The accused pleaded in de- 
fense of his action that he had arrived at 
the conclusions, for the utterance of 
which he was on trial, by a long, care- 
ful, conscientious study of the Holy 
Scripture. This plea was set aside per- 
emptorily as an impertinence. The pros- 
ecution held that the accused had no 
right to study the Scripture for any other 
purpose than to find in Scripture proofs 
in confirmation of the received dogma 
of the Church. It was, in the estimation 
of his accusers, a crime for the defendant 
even so much as to inquire into the 
validity and truth of the dogma. With 
the truth of the matter he had nothing 
to do. It was his duty to teach the 
dogma without any regard to the fact 
as to whether in his own judgment the 
dogma were true or not true. It was 
said openly that a minister of the Epis- 
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copal Church was not ordained to teach 
or preach what seemed to him the truth. 
He was ordained to preach and teach the 
dogma of the Church. He was the paid 
advocate of his Church’s dogmatic sys- 
tem. The eftect of such conditions upon 
the intelligence and morals of the clergy 
calls for no discussion. The decision of 
the court, based upon this principle of 
the paramount authority of the Church, 
was in effect to reverse the action of the 
Protestant Reformation. This decision 
bases the Church fairly and squarely 
upon the doctrine of the infallibility of 
the Church as that Church expresses it- 
self in the declaration of bishops and the 
decisions of courts. If this decision were 
final the Episcopal Church, shut away 
from the great’ intellectual movements 
that are carrying the world of mankind 
to a clearer knowledge of God and man, 
separated by an impassable barrier from 
the Reformation conception of religion, 
would be compelled to seek for refuge 
the strength in the Church of Rome, hav- 
ing as its only alternative a barren ex- 
istence as an isolated sect of non-con- 
formists. That the gentlemen of the 
court did not see the plight into which 
they were putting their Church is owing 
to their inexperience in the larger vision 
in which such questions as these should 
be and are seen and determined. Owing 
to this lack on the part of the court their 
decision settles nothing but the minister- 
ial status of one man. It has already 
been brushed out of the way by the 
standing committee of the Diocese of 
Ohio in the case of Mr. Cox. 

But these considerations of the valid- 
ity of the scientific method and the final- 
ity of the Protestant Reformation for 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, im- 
portant as they are, were secondary in 
interest to the philosophical and theo- 
logical conceptions which were at issue 
in the trial at Batavia. The remarkable 
interest that was manifested in the trial 
was owing to the facet that the general 
public was awake to the real problem 
presented for solution in the case: It 
was evident to the onlooker that this 
contention involved the cause of nature 
against supernature; of monism against 
dualism.. The school theology of the 
Christian Church has from the first 
heen based upon a dualistic conception 
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of the universe. Theology did not have 
its origin in the teachings of- the 
prophets and apostles, nor in the words 
of Jesus as reported by the evangelists. 
Christian theology finds its source in 
Greek philosophy, and Greek philosophy 
is dualistic. It predicates God and the 
world. God is an existence absolute 
and complete in Himself. He is un- 
changeable. Outside of time and space, 
He knows nothing of either; for Him 
there is no yesterday, today or tomor- 
row ; for Him space is void of meaning. 
He is neither here nor there. Complete 
in Himself, nothing can add to or take 
away from His perfection. This God 
is the creation of philosophic thought in 
its effort to arrive at the absolute and 
the perfect. 

Over against this unchangeable God 
is set the ever-changing world—a world 
of multitudinous activities, which never 
is, but is always becoming; a world in 
which day follows day and year follows 
year; a world in which each thing has 
its place; where the stars are set each in 
its circle in the heavens and the nations 
have their appointed boundaries on the 
earth. In this world you hear the rush 
of planets and the whirl of suns. In its 
upper air the storm cloud gathers and 
the lightnings flash; here winds blow 
and waters flow, here grasses grow and 
flowers bloom and birds are on the wing. 
Here everything is in flux. Nothing is 
ever the same for two seconds of time. 
Newman says of the world that “it 
changes and changes until we are weary 
of the change.” 

Now the whole problem of Greek 
philosophy and Christian theology was 
to bring about some connection between 
the unchangeable God and the change- 
able world. Every sort of scheme was 
devised of mediation and emanation to 
release the absolute and perfect God 
from His philosophic imprisonment and 
bring Him into relation with the world. 

We are all of us unaware of how en- 
tirely we are under bondage to this 
school conception of the unchangeable 
and the changeable. It is this that un- 
derlies all our speech aboyt the natural 
and the supernatural. Under the term 
natural we include all the facts and 
forces of which man has any definite 
knowledge. All the subtile laws which 
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the study of the facts and forces of the 
universe reveal to the intelligence of 
man we call natural laws. Under the 
term natural we also include man him- 
self, with his memory and his reason, his 
loves and his hatreds, his joys and his 
sorrows. As soon as we come to have 
any definite, reasonable notion of any 
fact or force then that fact or force be- 
comes natural. Thus the realm of the 
natural ever increases with the increas- 
ing knowledge and intelligence of man. 

Now besides this universe of which 
man has some knowledge, the Church 
dogmatic predicates that other universe 
of which it has learned from Greek 
speculation. Of this universe man has 
and can have no real knowledge. Its 
only inhabitant is the unknown God. 
It is the mere impertinence of vulgar 
mythology that surrounds this philo- 
sophic Being with a retinue of 
seraphim and cherubim, with choirs of 
angels and archangels. He who is per- 
fect in Himself needs no service. He 
who is Himself music needs no choir. 
As this God of philosophic dogma is not 
to be found in nature and cannot be 
known by natural means, He can only 
make His existence felt by some outre 
act by which He breaks in upon the or- 
der of nature. The outgoings of the 
morning and evening do not bear wit- 
ness to Him, for these are natural. It 
is only when at His command the sun 
stands still on Gibeon and the moon in 
the Valley of Ajalon that the natural 
world, by the jar of its system, is made 
aware of the existence of this supernat- 
ural Deity. It is not in the conception 
of man in the womb of the married wife 
that we are to look for the presence and 
the power of this supernatural Divinity. 
It is only once or twice in the ages when 
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a virgin conceives that He deigns to be 
present at the origin of life. God dwell- 
ing as He does in the supernatural has 
no lawful way of entrance into the nat- 
ural. A certain bishop has said that 
only by way of miraculous conception 
could God get into the world. It was 
not without reason that the dogmatists 
rushed to defend this notion, for if it is 
exploded their whole dualistic concep- 
tion is shattered and gone. 

And this was the real question at is- 
sue in Batavia. The crime of the ac- 
cused was that of denying the dualistic 
conception of the universe. The ac- 
cused was a monist before a court of 
dualists. His dogma was not God and 
the world, but God in the world. He 
could cry not only God was made flesh, 
but God was made star dust. God was 
incarnate not only in Jesus, but God be- 
gan to be incarnate in the first move- 
ment of life in the slime of the primeval 
ocean. The dogmatic Deity takes no 
part and apparently has no interest in 
this great process of development. The 
spirit of life evolves from the dust of 
earth, thru all succeeding stages, to the 
soul of Socrates, and the dogmatic 
Deity does not so much as know about 
it, much less bring it to pass. Accord- 
ing to the dogma, God never knew 
Socrates and Socrates never knew God. 
The crime of the accused at Batavia 
was not that he denied the incarnation, 
but that he gave the incarnation too 
long a reach, too wide a scope. The in- 
carnation to him was not an historical, 
it was a cosmic event. To him the uni- 
verse is one, and God is all in all. The 
defendant was a monist; his: judges 
were dualists, hence his condemnation 
and deposition. 


Rocuester, N. Y. 





















Hammerstein’s 
Opera Company 


Are we entering a new 
era of operatic popularity 
and prosperity? Italy has al- 
ways been devoted to opera 
and so has France, while 


land, supports more 
companies than any 
country in the world. In Eng- 
land and the United States, on 
the other hand, grand opera has 
heretofore been regarded as an 
exotic, which coulf be made to 

bloom only a few months a year and in 
an artificial, fashionable hothouse at- 


opera 
other 


mosphere. It has been such, but with- 
in ‘the last few years things have 
changed on both sides of _ the 
ocean. A London journal refers 


to the time, not so long ago, when any 
opera season at all in that city was in 
the nature of a wild and hazardous 
speculation. It might be a big success 
or a huge failure—more probably a fail- 
ure; but no one could foretell the result. 
Today London has more months of 
opera in a year than Italian cities have, 
and nearly as many as may be heard in 
German capitals ; and the regular Covent 
Garden season, at any rate, is establish- 
ed on a firm basis, both artistic and 
financial, with no uncertainty as to re- 
sults. 

New York still has only four months 
of grand opera, but within the last three 
or four years there has been such a 
steady increase in its popularity that one 
can fitly speak of an operatic “boom.” 
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2 
yh If the subscription list at the 
Metropolitan Opera House 
keeps growing another year or 

two as it has during this pe- 

riod, the whole house will be 
practically sold out in advance. 

In other words, grand opera is 
m as firm a basis here .as in 
London. 

It was the recognition of this 
fact, no doubt, -that persuaded 
Mr. Oscar Hammerstein, the the- 
ater-building specialist, to make an 
~ opera house of his latest structure - 

on Thirty-fourth street near Eighth 
avenue. It would serve, he doubt- 
less thought, as an operatic over- 
flow meeting place. If Paris can sup- 
port two opera houses and Berlin three, 
why should not New York, with nearly 
as many inhabitants as Paris and Ber- 
lin combined, be able to support two? 

There was no question of the ability 
to do so. The number of New Yorkers 
and visitors who can afford to pay from 
$1.50 to $5 for an opera ticket is amaz- 
ingly large; but would they patronize 
an opera house that has no “horseshoe” 
of boxes tenanted by millionaires in their 
costliest array? 

It is too early to forecast the ultimate 
outcome of Mr. Hammerstein’s bold 
venture. He has had several audiences 
that tested the capacity of his house, 
while some of the performances were 
not so well atténded as they deserved to 
he. Society has, for the most part, held 
aloof, but the musical masses have been 
aroused. Mr. Hammerstein has brought 
together a company which is particular- 
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ly strong in its tenors, baritones and 
basses. Bonci has proved, as was to be 
expected, a tower of strength, and has 
already become immensely popular. 
While his voice is not as big as Caruso’s, 
and lacks the resonance and sensuous 
beauty of his rival’s organ, it is man- 
aged with consummate skill. Too much 
cannot be said in praise of his tone 
emission, his phrasing, shading, taste 
and interpretation ; and, what is most re- 
markable of all, he is no less satisfactory 
as Don Ottavio in Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni” than as the Duke in Verdi's 
“Rigoletto.” 

Besides Bonci, Mr. Hammerstein has 
three other tenors that any opera house 
might be proud of—Dalmores, Bassi and 
Altchefsky. Among his baritones there 
are the eminent Parisian, Renaud, and 
Ancona, well known to New Yorkers, 
but a greater artist than he was when 
last heard here. Edouard . 
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was not completed till the very day of its 
opening, on December 3d, and that there- 
fore facilities for rehearsing had been 
lacking. Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Hammerstein was particularly fortunate 
in having secured so admirable a con- 
ductor as Cleofonte Campanini, who has 
a marvelous control of the complicated 
factors that make up an operatic. per- 
formance, and who enters into the inner 
spirit of the German Mozart and the 
French Gounod and Bizet as thoroly as 
he does into that of the Italian Verdi, 
Donizetti and Bellini. He is a brother 
of the famous tenor, the late Italo Cam- 
panini. 
ss 
Metropolitan Opera House 


At Mr. Conried’s opera house the De- 
cember operas, up to the end of last 
week, were “Romeo et Juliette,” 





de Reszke, unfortunate- 
ly, has not come; his in- 
comparable Leporello 
was sadly missed in 
“Don Giovanni.” The 
parts intended for him 
are being taken by Brag 
and Arimondi. Among 
the women, Mme. Pin- 
kert has so far earned 
the warmest praise fot 
her ‘florid song. Mme. 
Melba will soon join the 
company, and _ then 
Mme. Sembrich _ will 
have a dangerous rival. 

Mr. Hammerstein has 
wisely restricted his 
repertory for the first 
‘ season to such operas as 


can be sung in Italian 
and French. The first 
three weeks brought 
seven operas—Bellini’s 
“T Puritani,” Verdi’ 
“Rigoletto,” | Gounod’s 


“Faust,” Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni,” Bizet’s “Car- 
men,” Verdi’s “Aida” 
and Donizetti’s “Lucia” 
—not a bad record fo1 
so short a time, espe- 
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cially when it is borne 
in mind that the theater 
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OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN. 

“Marta,” “ledora,” “La Damnation de 
l‘aust,” Tannhauser,” “Lucia,” “La 
Bohéme,” “Lohengrin” and “Aida.” It 
is quite unprecedented that only two of 
Wagner’s operas should be brought for- 
ward in a whole month at this house, but 
there are two obvious reasons for this. 
In the first place, it was good strategy on 
Mr. Conried’s part to bring forward his 
strongest Italian and French battalions 
to meet his opponent on his own ground. 
In the second place, Mr. Conried has had 
bad luck with his Wagnerian prima 
donnas. A sort of epidemic, which has 
been dubbed “‘aphonitis,” has seized upon 
nearly all the sopranos of the Munich 
Opera; two of whom, Ternina and Mo- 
rena, had been engaged for the Metro- 
politan but had to be released. Mme 
Nordica refused to sign a contract unless 
she were given a larger number of per- 
formances than was offered her. Mme. 
Gadski, however, was fortunately avail- 
able, and she will appear later in the sea- 
son as Isolde, Briinnhilde, and in other 
dramatic roles. 

Two of the operas in the list just given 
were new to New York—‘“Fedora” and 
“La Damnation de Faust.” The com- 
poser of the first-named is Giordano, 
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whose specialty seems to be a lack of 
originality. He was wise in hitching his 
wagon to a star-play like Sardou’s “Fe- 
dora,” which Sarah Bernhardt made a 
sensational success. Yet even this could 
not win for his opera a wide success. It 
was produced here obviously less because 
of its intrinsic allurements than to give 
Lina Cavalieri a chance for an effective 
début. She certainly made the most of 
it. She is an artist who, not content with 
being reputed one of the most beautiful 
women in the world, made up her mind 
to win fame as an actress and a singer. 
In both she succeeded. It cannot be said 
that she is a vocalist of the first rank; 
but she has an agreeable voice and sings 
with dramatic intelligence and feeling. 
Together with Caruso, she sang the love 
duo at the end of the second act so fer- 
vently. that the audience insisted on a 
repetition of it, altho the curtain had 
been lowered. 

Of much greater interest was “La 
Damnation de Faust,” Berlioz’s master- 
work. When this work, which the com- 
poser called a “dramatic legend,” had its 
first performance in Paris as a concert 
piece; sixty years ago, it resulted in a 
Serious deficit. In the year in which Ber- 
lioz died (1869) two of its orchestral 
numbers were played at one of Litolff’s 
opera concerts, to the great delight of 
the public. A decade later the Parisians 
began to realize that they ought to have 
a national composer to pit against Rich- 
ard Wagner, who was conquering 
French musicians notwithstanding the 
quarantine established against his music. 
Berlioz’s name was put on the banner 
and soon his “Damnation of Faust” was 
performed nearly every week. The cult 
spread to other European cities and to 
New York. Then came a lull, which was 
broken a few years ago by the director 
of the Opera at Monte Carlo, Raoul 
Gunsbourg, who conceived the ingenious 
plan of staging the work as an opera. 
Signal success crowned his efforts—so 
much so that both Conried and Hammer- 
stein included “La Damnation de Faust”’ 
in their list of novelties. 

Some amusing incidents occurred at 
the first performance in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. It would seem that not 
a few of the spectators had come in the 
belief that they were to see Gounod’s 
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“Faust.” They waited and waited for 
their familiar airs and choruses, but there 
was only an occasional suggestion of the 
plot set to music by Gounod—just 
enough to deepen the mystery. As a 
matter of fact, Berlioz did not content 
himself (he might have done so had he 
planned an cpera) with the love story of 
Faust and Marguerite. He departed 
from that simple scheme even more wide- 
ly than Boito did subsequently in “Me- 
fistofele.” cito tried to combine scenes 
from both parts of Goethe’s “Faust,” but 
3erlioz deviates entirely from the Ger- 
man poem in several of his scenes. For 
the sake of introducing the Rakoczy 
march, he piaces his first scene in Hun- 
gary; his Faust makes the compact with 
the devil, not for the sake of enjoying 
worldly pleasures, but to save Marguer- 
ite; and while Goethe ultimately saves 
his hero, Berlioz sends his Faust to hell, 
thus providing an opportunity not only 
for fiendish music of the kind he loved to 
write, but also for spectacular effects of 
which Gunsbourg and Mr. Conried's 
scene painters made gruesome use. 

A sensation was made by the aerial 
ballet, in which winged maidens dance in 
the air and flirt their garments @ la Loie 
Fuller, to the accompaniment of Berlioz’s 
airy music. It was like a dream, and it 
had to be repeated. Much of the music 
proved tiresome, even with the scenic 
setting and the action. The best solo 
numbers are assigned to Mephistopheles, 
and they were admirably sung by M. 
Plangon. M. Rousseliere made the mosi 
of the part of Faust, and Miss Farrar’s 
Marguerite was almost as enchanting as 
her Juliette. No American prima donna 
has ever equalled her as an actress, and 
as a singer she already ranks with Emma 
Eames. and Lillian Nordica, altho she is 
only twenty-four. 


a 
“The Children’s Crusade’”’ 


New choral works are seldom pro- 
duced in these days of operatic favorit- 
ism. England has its Elgar, but in the 
other musical countries of Europe— 
Germany, Italy, France and Russia- 
choral novelties are few and far be- 
tween. For this reason especial im- 
portance attaches to “The Children’s 
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Crusade,” by Gabriel Pierné, which has 
been produced here by the Oratorio So- 
ciety, with sufficient success to warrant 
a repetition on December 22d. Some 
account of this work and its composer 
was given in THE INDEPENDENT of No- 
vember 22d; a few words of comment 
on the music are therefore all that is 
called for on this occasion. M. Pierné 
is, fortunately, not one of the modern 
French cacophonists. While not afraid 
of dissonances where they seem in 
place, as in his strikingly effective storm 
music in the last part, he also loves 
euphony. There is’ much beautiful 
choral writing in his score, revealing 
rare skill in the manipulation “and ‘com- 
bination of voices and instruments. The 
solo parts are less satisfactory, being 
weak in invention. They were’ well 
taken care of by Mmes. Blauvelt, Gould, 
Stoddard, MM. Ormsby and_ Ericsson 
Bushnell. Mr. Frank Damrosch con- 
ducted with zeal.. The most touching 
pages were those sung by a choir of 
two hundred school children, admirably 
trained. Those persons who consider 
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school music a mere fad would promptly 
change their minds could they see how 
music arouses the enthusiasm of the 
children for the great things in life, 
which is, after all, the main object of 
education. 

as 


Orchestral Concerts 


New York now has not only a Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, which plays 
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compatriot. It is not only his emo- 
tional force that makes him popular. 
He discovers a sort of plot in every 
great work and makes the unfolding of 
it as interesting to the audience as a 
stirring story of love and adventure. To 
hear the Philharmonic at its best one 
should go to a Saturday evening per- 
formance. The Friday afternoon “pub- 
lic rehearsals,” as they used to be call- 
ed, are seldom on quite so high a level. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF THE BOOKS OF THE YEAR AT THE NATIONAL ARTS CLUB GALLERIES. 


only Russian music at its six annual 
concerts, but a Russian conductor for 
her oldest orchestral association, the 


Philharmonic Society. It was natural 
that Mr. Safonoff should have a 
Tchaikovsky symphony—the fifth—on 


his first program. He interpreted it in 
a way that made almost as great a sensa- 
tion as his conducting of the sixth (“Pa- 
thetic”) last year. But he proved once 
more that he can enter as deeply into the 
spirit of Beethoven and Mozart as of his 


Mr. Walter Damrosch was well ad- 
vised when he changed the dates of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra’s con- 
certs to Saturday evening and Sunday 
afternoon. His orchestra*has been im- 
proved, and he has appreciative audi- 
ences, larger on Sundays than on Sat- 
urdays. The appetite for Sunday music 
seems, indeed, to be growing fast. Both 
of the opera houses give Sunday con- 
certs, and there are always plenty of 
others of various grades. Mr. Dam- 
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rosch has made a special feature of his 
soloists. Saint-Saéns, Schumann-Heink, 
Gadski and Rosenthal appeared in suc- 
cession at his first four concerts. He 
also has a keen instinct for interesting 
programs. He will go on a tour of the 
West with his orchestra during Jan- 
uary. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra is 
prospering more than ever under its 
new. conductor, Dr. Muck, who, un- 
fortunately, will be here only this sea- 
son, as his contract compels him to re- 
turn to Berlin in spring. Oddly enough, 
this musician, who is one of the Bay- 
reuth interpreters of “Parsifal,” gave 
less satisfaction to critical listeners in 
Carnegie Hall by the Wagner numbers 
on his first program than by his inter- 
pretations of Brahms and_ Bruckner 
symphonies at subsequent concerts. The 
Bruckner episode was particularly inter- 
esting. Brahms we have always had in 
abundance-—superabundance, some think 
—but Bruckner, whom Brahms and his 
allies antagonized so bitterly thruout his 
career in Vienna, had been sadly neg- 
lected until Dr. Muck revived his sev- 
enth symphony. It proved both a joy 
and a disappointment —a joy because 
of its undeniably superb passages, or- 
chestral splendor and emotional depth; 
disappointment, because of its extreme 
prolixness. Like Bruckner’s other 
works, it would have gained immensely 
by being “boiled down,” in journalistic 
parlance. 

a 


Soloists 


The number of soloists heard before 
the Christmas holidays has been smaller 
than in some previous seasons. Sem- 


brich, Schumann-Heink and Gadski 
have given song recitals along their 
usual familiar and _ successful lines. 


Miss Cottlow added much toher stature 
as a pianist by a concert at Mendelssohn 
Hall, at which one of the numbers was 
MacDowell’s “Sonata Tragica,” which 
is coming much into vogue. The Men- 
delssohn Glee Club is collecting funds in 
honor of its unfortunate composer, 
whose mental faculties are now almost 
paralyzed. 

Maud Powell earned praise not onlv 
as a great violinist, but as an explorer, 
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by her splendid performance, at a Phil- 
harmonic concert, of the concerto of 
Sibelius, the Finnish composer, whom 
some consider the coming man in mu- 
sic. His composition is ruggedly north- 
ern and virile rather than alluring and 
feminine, yet Miss Powell played it 
with such tremendous power and en- 
ergy, as well as consummate art, that 
had she been behind a screen, no one 
could have guessed the sex of the player. 
It is not to be forgotten, in connection 
with this remark, that no one can also 
play in a more: enchantingly feminine 
fashion than Miss Powell. 

Moritz Rosenthal has conquered 
America as an artist. Heretofore he 
never failed to make a sensation as a 
brilliant virtuoso, but this season, for 
the first time, even his most obstinate de- 
tractors have been compelled to admit 
that his interpretations of Chopin, 
Liszt, Schumann, Beethoven and the 
other great masters are instinct with 
poetic taste, original fancy and emo- 
tional warmth, As a Chopin player he 
is far superior to Pachmann. 

Mr. Josef Lhévinne has also given 
two recitals, which increased the high 
esteem’ he won last year. He was the 
soloist at the first Philharmonic, and is 
a truly wonderful performer. 

Royal honors have been paid to 
Saint-Saéns. Orchestral players have 
stood up when he came on the stage, 
and his appearance in an opera box is 
followed by a fanfare in the orchestra. 
He is much pleased with America and 
America is much pleased with him, as 
the true representative of French art, a 
composer of music which will long out- 
last that of his younger colleagues, be- 
cause it is more beautiful, more melo- 
dious, more sane, more piquant, more 
human. His two appearances with the 
Damrosch orchestra led to a demand for 
two more special Saint-Saéns concerts 
at which he played the piano. He also 
has given recitals, and in all of them 
has proved himself a pianist who is not 
seventy-one years old, but seventy-one 


years young. s 
Art Notes of the Month 
December has brought us several small 


exhibitions of the work of men who arc 
beginning to represent our best experi- 
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METAL WORK AT THE CRAFTSMAN’S EXHIBITION. 


ments or our most delightful attainments 
in art. 

At Montross’s until December 29th 
are twenty-five pictures by Childe Has- 
sam, some of which have been seen be- 
fore, but now seen again beside the 
newer canvases add to our pleasure thru 
showing his development. To sit in the 
pleasantly shaded center of Mr. Mon- 
tross’s gallery and let the sense of the 
beauty. of out of doors in the country rest 
one from a dreary city day is to find up- 
springing in one’s self a feeling of grati- 
tude to the painter. He gives us so very 
nearly the fiee air of a field or a hillside 
or a glade into which, besides the sun, 
only light and radiant nudes dare walk 
with the artist’s permission, but which 
we feel ourselves quite as well entitled 
to enjoy thru the windows his frames 
make. He always gives us living at- 
mosphere, whether the hour be of a June 
morning, or in golden October, or during 
a New York winter’s day; whether he 
he painting in Old Lyme, or Manhattan’s 
view of the Brooklyn Bridge. His 


“Brooklyn Bridge” is one of his best pic- 
tures, but a “Sunset” of 1903 most com- 
pletely realizes his power to get the per- 
fect beauty of a moment of changing 
light. 

As different as canvases can be from 
Hassam’s are those by Perrine at the 
new gallery. He is enthralled, not by 
beautiful, pleasant and joyous land- 
scapes, but by Nature in her awe-inspir- 
ing and maddest moments. Each work 
shows wonderful concentration on a sin- 
gle effect which is attained by absolute 
suppression of all non-essentials for the 
attainment of the force of it. His can- 
vases are like good short stories—terse 
and striking and, when his sense of de- 
sign is at its best, even beautiful. He 
seems to have too early struck a formula 
for brushwork, and misses a chance of 
becoming subtle in his passionate earnest- 
ness thru the monotony of his handling. 

A few exhibitions of portraits have 
been presented. Those by Miller Ury. 
at Knoedler’s, are sad proofs of the lack 
of knowledge of what can be called a 
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possible picture among many of those 
who can order portraits of themselves. 
It is absolutely true that the eyes of most 
people have to be taught to see, not only 
pictures,’ but the actual world, or they 
would never submit to being painted by 
men like Ury. 

At the Modern Gallery the portraits 
and landscapes by J. Campbell Phillips 
are the vigorous work of an experimental 
painter. Force is present, but this artist 
has not yet accomplished much beyond 
the achievement of facility in getting 
character in its most obvious form. His 
activities are too varied to go very deep- 
ly into the beauty of things. 

The portraits by Carroll Beckwith, at 
Schaus’s, of prominent men like Jacob H. 
Schiff, Dr. Newbold Morris, General W. 
W. Gordon, Richard H. Ewart and 
others are in his well known manner, 
perfectly commonplace as works. of art. 
probably satisfactory to the sitters as 
likenesses. 

Charles Caryl Coleman, an expatriated 
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American who has his studio in Capri, 
was fortunate in knowing Vesuvils so 
well from being so long its neighbor that 
when the eruption began last April he 
was exactly the right one to record all its 
impressive and majestic phases. He 
shows at Noé’s thirty-four “Songs of 
Vesuvius,” done in pastel and as exqui- 
site as Japanese water-colors. In most of 
them the element of tragedy is not felt, 
only the decorative beauty of the colors 
and masses of fire and lava and smoke. 
Mr. Coleman is in no way a romanticist, 
and his calm presentation of that awful 
catastrophe is almost a denial of its ter- 
rors. His oil paintings are hard and un- 
interesting. 

George Hitchcock showed at Knoedler’s 
nineteen studies of the “Flowers of Hol- 
land,” absolutely lacking in imagination 
but interesting at least in convincing one 
that in Holland flowers are grown by the 
acre, especially tulips, hyacinths and 
nasturtiums, those bold and least seduc- 
tive of Nature’s attempts. His “Birth 
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GRUEBY, WALKER, NEWCOMRE AND OTHER POTTERIES 
At the Craftsman’s Exhibition, Studio Building, National Arts Club, 
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of Venus” is something of a picture. 
To go from the popular portrait paint- 
ers’ shows to the rooms of Durand Ruel, 
where Mary Cassatt’s work is shown, is 
to experience a cheering up process. 
She is a knowing and loving and abso- 
lutely sincere painter, whose very ugli- 
nesses are frank and forgivable. Her 
children are almost as splendid as reat 
ones, and her color arrangements never 
weary one. Often her technique is admir- 
able and she is gaining yearly in depth. 

It is‘a pleasure to all those who have 

















AGE OF INNOCENCE. 
By Alfred Drury, A.R.A. 


watched the work of the art classes of 
the Y. W. C. A. in Fifteenth street with 
growing interest, to learn that the judges 
of the Milan Exposition, Italy, have 
awarded it a gold medal. No other art 
school in the city gets so near to the 
root of the matter of art education as 
this too little known school. Miss S. A. 
Walker and Miss Turner, who have 
charge of the classes, are exceptionally 
broad artists themselves, and the training 
of mind and hand go along together. 
Their pupils, who do not go immediately 
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into professional work, are especially 
ready to begin academic work with some 
chance of learning how to draw the fig- 
ure with results other than the usual raw 
realism of the average unthinking league 
student who starts life drawing with no 
mental culture'to make it of use to him. 
Designs here, always made with a 
definite purpose and carried out in wood 
or clay or needlework, art history and 
historic ornament, put the pupils in 
touch with works of the past, and give 
them a power of choice among their 
own capacities. 

With water-colors at the Salmagundi 
Club, mural studies at the Catholic Club, 
Frederic Remington’s pictures at Knoed- 
ler’s, Everett Shinn’s at the new gallery 
of the Chase School, up at Broadway and 
Eightieth street, Jonas Lie’s Norwegian 
pictures following Perrine’s at the New 
Gallery, etchings by Lalauze at the Lenox 
Library, and by John Sloan at Chase’s, 
the Photo-Secessionists at their gallery 
at 291 Fifth avenue, English mezzotints 
at Knoedler’s, French paintings of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century at 
Ehrich’s, and beautiful textiles at the 
Benguiat sale, it has been an entertaining 
month for those who frequent the gal- 
leries. 

The Craftsman’s Society, founded last 
spring, held its first exhibition since De- 
cember began. It is probably a distinctly 
representative showing of the work being 
done thruout the country, for the interest 
in it was widespread among the workers 
and all the crafts are duly presented. 
The general average is high in some 
fields and low in others. The metal work 
is not remarkable, nor is the jewelry. 
The pottery in colors and glazes is most 
often successful. tho form of the best is 
not always found among the pieces. The 
embroidery by the Italian lace school in 
Macdougal street and some of the sim- 
ple textiles are of much beauty. A few 
little statuettes are good among 
modeled things, but on the whole the ex- 
hibition is more successful in the mere 
fact of being a beginning in the way of 
a chance for contacts and comparisons 
among the workers themselves than in 
having brought out of obscurity any un- 
known geniuses. 

The galleries of the Craftsman’s So- 
ciety are to be permanently a salesroom 
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for the work of the members and will 
doubtless become one of the most inter- 
esting places in town in which to find 
objects of unusual character. 

Among the recent acquisitions at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is a bronze 
bust by Alfred Drury, A.R.A. This bust, 
which is herewith reproduced, shows a 
young girl beautifully modeled and ful! 
of life. Mr. Drury belongs to the mod- 
ern English school and shows in his work 
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other units which might perhaps be 
termed raw material entering into the 
books, and to give the whole an artistic 
setting such as was done at the Arts 
Club. The comparison between the orig- 
inal drawings and the results obtained 
from them by their color printers, made 
possible by massing them together,. was 
extremely interesting. Noteworthy ex- 
hibits were made by the leading pub- 
lishers, and Miss Emily Preston, the art 

















THE MAYOR'S OFFICE. 
From “The Man of the Hour” at the Savoy Theater. 


a revolt against the trend toward orna- 
mental sculpture that has been dominant 
of late years. 

An exhibition covering the books pub- 
lished during 1906 formed an interesting 
feature at the National Arts Club from 
December 1-15. It was a novel and very 
happy idea of the library committee of 
this club to assemble the current publica- 
tions and to exhibit them, together with 
framed original drawings, pages of 
manuscript, original cover designs, and 
bookbinder, succeeded in securing for 


bookbinder, succeeded in securing for 
the club exhibition about one hundred 
examples of hand binding, including ex- 
amples from the club bindery, Brad- 
street, Morris Lee King, Rosa Taussig, 
Ellen Gates Starr, R. F. Chatfield-Tay- 
lor, M. E. Wood, Emily Preston, Con- 
stance Purdy, Stikeman &- Company, 
Helen G. Haskell, Marie Loehr, A. 
Saunders, Minnie Louise MacLean, the 
Misses Ripley, the Village Press, the 
Merry Mount Press and some illumin- 
ated work by Florence Gotthold. 








The Drama 


In accordance with our purpose of 
assisting our readers to select the plays 
that are worth while from the over- 
whelming multitude that are not, we 
mention a few titles, which for some 
reason seem to us to deserve special at- 
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nard Shaw’s pseudo-historical plays. The 
native drama seems to be. coming to the 
front, for the two new plays’ of the four 
mentioned are by American authors and 
deal with American subjects, and we 
could add to the list six other successes 
which are also purely American: “The 
Chorus Lady,” “The Rose of the 
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tention. ©f the plays given in New 
York this season we would select four: 
“Pippa Passes,” a tasteful presentation 
of Browning’s most beloved dramatic 
poem; “The Great Divide,’ a romantic 
problem play, by William Vaugn Moody ; 
“The Man .of the Hour,” dealing with 
the problem of municipal corruption, 
and “Czesar and Cleopatra,” one of Ber- 
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THE ROSE OF THE RANCHO” AT THE BELASCO. 


Rancho,” “The New York Idea”, and 
“The Daughters of Men,” which we re- 
view in this issue, and “The Three of 
Us,” discussed in our last month’s dra- 
matic number. 

We are inclined to rate “The Man of 
the Hour,” by George Broadhurst, as the 
best American play that has been pro- 
duced in. New York this season. The 
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play is intensely modern, dramatizing, as 
it does, the typical politico-economic situ- 
ation in any of our large cities, where 
the president of the traction company, 
with the aid of the political boss, tries to 
obtain a perpetual franchise, and the 
young leaders of the good government 
movement are fighting the corrupt deal. 
With this plot is interwoven a pretty love 
story. The play is remarkable in that no 
situation occurs where the characters do 
those stagey things that they would never 
do in real life, merely that the plot can 
continue. Every .action follows inev- 
itably from the preceding action, and the 
audience is never disappointed in the up- 
rightness of the young mayor, upon 
whom almost crushing pressure is 
brought to bear, The political boss and 
the ward politician are the two charac- 
ters best acted. It is encouraging that 
in a theater where people pay $2 for a 
seat crowds will come to see a play like 
this, which five years ago only the mem- 
bers of labor unions would have appre- 
ciated. The times are changing and 
changing for the better. 

Much inferior to “The Man of the 
Hour” is Charles Klein’s latest play, 
“The Daughters: of Men.” The two 
plays deal with vital sociological prob- 
lems of the present day, but the author of 
“The Music Master” and “The Lion and 
the Mouse” has fallen short of his pre- 
vious successes, tho this is not saying 
that the play is not meritorious or that it 
will not have a long run. Mr. Klein tries 
to depict all the stock types of capitalist 

.and laborer. We have the old-fashioned 
financier with a heart, and the new-fash- 
ioned financier with a will, the voung 
radical college-bred champion of the peo- 
ple, the John Mitchell type of labor leader 
as well as the Sam Parks and John Most 
types, and last but not least the honest, 
home-loving workingman who hates to 
follow his leaders and only wants to work 
for his wife and babies. The feminine 


complements to these types are a 
daughter of wealth and a daughter 
of poverty, neither important crea- 
tions. Mr. Klein’s solution of the 


capital-labor problem is /ove—an idea 
which has been preached more than prac- 
tised these 2,000 years. The dialog is 
frequently bombastic, but the acting is 
fairly good, with the exception of Effie 
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Shannon, the heroine, who is tempera- 
mentally unsuited to the part. Now that 
the stage is following the example of the 
magazines in “going in” for social re- 
form, it only remains for the church to 
step into line. Except as another sign of 
the times “The Daughters of Men’ is 
not important. 

Our American dramatists have gener- 
ally thought that it was necessary to go 
to a foreign country and a past age when 
they wanted to get a romantic setting for 
their plays, but Mr. Belasco and Mr. 
Tully, in “The Rose of the Rancho,” 
have proved that this was a mistake, for 
they have found as rare and exotic a 
milieu as the most poetic playwright 
could wish without going outside the 
United States or further back than 1848. 
Yet the opening scene in the mission gar- 
den at San Juan Bautista, Southern Cali- 
fornia, with a Franciscan priest asleep in 
his chair under the grape arbor and a 
Spanish cavalier stretched out on a 
bench on the other side and a girl filling 
her porous red water jar at the fountain 
in the center, presents a picture that 
catches the applause of the audience and 
puts them at once into sympathy with the 
siesta civilization that is unduly awak- 
ened by the Yankee invader. For the 
play is not a patriotic one. Even the 
chivalry and fortitude of the- Americano 
hero is not sufficient to cover the scoun- 
drelism of his associates, altho he over- 
comes the racial repugnance of the co- 
quettish Juanita. The play appeals to the 
sentiment if not to the intellect, and in 
watching the rapidly changing and beau- 
tiful scenes one has no time or inclina- 
tion to criticize its lack of serious pur- 
pose or fundamental reality. 

Mrs. Fiske’s new success this season 
is by Langdon Mitchell and is entitled 
“The New York Idea.” It is a play 
of modern divorce or “trial marriage,” 
which seems to be the same thing. A 
divorced husband and wife desire to re- 
marry respectively another divorced 
wife and husband. On this situation the 
plot is woven, and an amazing one it is. 
Clever satire, polished wit and the most 
up-to-date social philosophy are ground- 
ed on such an unnatural situation that 
it is wellnigh impossible to discuss the 
play seriously. It goes without saying that 
“The New York Idea” violates all ac- 
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cepted standards of marriage—even in 
New York; and it would not be toler- 
ated by an average audience except for 
its evident satire and cleverness. Mrs. 
Fiske plays her part well or ill accord- 
ing to whether you are one of those who 
think her the greatest American actress 
or just the reverse. As her company is 
perhaps the most proficient in New 
York, an interesting evening is assured, 
whatever one may think of the play. 
“The Light Eternal’ is a somewhat 
crude example of the religious melo- 
drama of the persecutions of the Chris- 
tians under Diocletian. The text is very 
poor from a literary standpoint, but 
with the help of some pretty stage 





scenes and the artistic costumes of the 
period, with fair acting and a stunning 
miracle, the play goes very well, and the 
audience applauds the Biblical verses, 
whenever introduced, as tho they had 
never before appreciated their dramatic 
significance. 


The only originality the 
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author shows is in escaping the tempta- 
tion of a happy ending. 

Miss Eleanor Robson, with the possi- 
ble exception of Maude Adams, is the 
most winsome and charming young 
American actress. Her Jatest play, 
“The Girl Who Has Everything,” makes 
an admirable setting to her best capabil- 
ities. Mr. Clyde Fitch has produced a 
simple and domestic melodrama, with 
pretty children, a brutal widower father 
and a pair of charming lovers. ° What 
more of a plot is necessary? The acting 
of the whole cast is splendid, especially 
that of the little boy and girl. Those 
who love love and hate hate will enjoy 
this play. 

May Irwin is sui generis. In low 
comedy no other actress can approach 
her. Her latest play, “Mrs. Wilson- 
Andrews,” by George V. Hobart, keeps 
the audience in such roars of laughter 
that half the time they cannot hear her. 
Not much can be said about the plot of 
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the play or the rest of the cast, for there 
is no plot, and despite the numerous 
other people on the stage, Miss Irwin is 


the whole thing during the entire four ° 


acts. It would have to be a pretty dys- 
peptic person who would not feel health- 
ier for having heard her. 

James T. Powers, in “The Blue 
Moon” at the Casino, strikes a joyous 
English musical comedy note that enter- 
tains many people. Mr. Powers can do 
a lot of ridiculous things that please and 
interest an audience where another man 
might, and probably would, repel and 
fail to excite any interest whatever. It 
is only the simple twist of the wrist, a 
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change of facial expression, or a new 
costume quickly assumed, and Powers 
captures the house. 

No one who visits New York should 
fail to see the Hippodrome. This en- 
tertainment institution, which is a com- 
bination of vaudeville, circus, ballet, 
spectacle and Wild West, is unique in 
America. It has the largest stage in 
town, and has more people on the stage 
than many other theaters have in the 
audience. How the ordinary vaudeville 
shows can live in competition with it is 
a wonder. It is one of the sights of 
New York. 


Shopping in America 
BY MRS. T. P. O°;CONNOR 


[Mrs. O’Connor, who is the wife of the celebrated Irish statesman and author, has just 


returned home with her husband after a few months’ 


stay in the Unitel States. If the 


theme is somewhat outside the scope of most of THE INpEPENDENT’s articles, we are sure it 
will be read with no less interest on that account.—Eprror. ] 


factory place for shopping, pro- 

vided the exchequer be large 
enough, altho working girls, shop assist- 
ants, typewriters, telephone girls and 
women of occupation will find it possible 
to dress far better and cheaper in Amer- 
ica than abroad. There are certain neces- 
saries of dress in which the American 
market excels beyond every other coun- 
try. The ready-made suit, the ready- 
made shirtwaist or blouse, neat. and 
cheap boots, shoes and slippers, pretty 
and good-fitting machine-made under- 
linen, and cheap and good, well-shaped 
stockings. This list of items virtually 
clothes the working women. A ready- 
made suit for $20, $30 or $40 is incom- 
parably better cut and better designed 
than those for the same price in the 
European markets. The wool materials 
are excellent in England, but the skirts 
hang badly, and the bolero or jacket is 
a mere sack. The English tailor for men 
gives in his fit too much room; a coat 
collar will often set out at the back from 
the shirt, and the whole garment is de- 
plorably loose, except a very tight sleeve 
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at the top, which instantly gives a man 
a narrow, consumptive appearance. But 
in fitting women the English tailor goes 
to the other extreme; either in cutting a 
ready-made suit or one to order, he al- 
most invariably makes a skin tight fit- 
ting. The back is nearly always too 
narrow between the _ shoulders, the 
sleeves are then cut in a sort of crescent, 
this fills up the back. And remarkably 
pinched, provincial and ugly it looks. 
The skirt, particularly a short skirt, is 
never quite round. And even on the 
stage of the best theaters in London, the 
chorus will wear dresses to the knee in 
front, while in the back there is a little 
pointed train about five inches longer 
than the front of the dress. This to an 
eye observant of line is most distressing. 
The cheap ready-made suits in New 
York may not be fashioned of such 
serviceable material as all-wool English 
serge, but the cut is smart, it is accurate, 
the lines follow the figure, and it is trim 
and stylish in appearance... And the 
ready-made tailor gowns for $50 are 
quite as good as those made to measure 
in England for $100. The white shirt- 
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waists also are a better cut than those 
either in Paris or London. The waist 
gives more breadth across the front, has 


a better fitting neck and trimmer arm- . 


holes. One of the well-known and ex- 
pensive tailors in London (Ernest of 
Regent street) holds out as a bait in his 
advertisements, “American  shirtwaists 
by American cutters and fitters.” Wheth- 
er this advertisement holds good I can- 
not say, but it shows the trend of the 
times. English shopkeepers have taken 
note of the trimness of the American 
woman, and there are American shoes 
sold in many shops in London, but they 
are not nearly so satisfactory as those 
bought in the United States, for they are 
manufactured for the English market, 
where the high Louis heel, the thin sole 
and the pointed toe hold undisputed 
sway. It is a most usual thing to see 
an Englishwoman swathed to the ears in 
furs and walking out on a cold, muddy 
day in low summer shoes of the thinnest 
description, and lacy, openworked silk 
stockings. “Low-heeled, broad, solid 
English walking shoes” are simply an 
outcome of the inventive American mind. 
lor muddy roads in the country they 
are occasionally used, but even there thin 
shoes are more often worn than not by 
the Englishwoman. 

“English breakfast tea’ is also an 
American invention, and many other 
things advertised from this country are 
quite unknown in England. I bought a 
beautiful vase in New York of Sheffield 
plate, of a noble design; the shopkeeper 
first said, “An English antique”; then 
seeing that I was firm in refusing this 
st&tement, he temporized by adding that 
it was a perfect copy of an ancient Eng- 
lish vase. I bought it, as a matter of 
fact, because it is purely American and 
not procurable in England. But that in 
no way detracts from its beauty or its 
worth. It may have been made in Eng- 
land, but of American design. There 
was some lovely table glass on Broad- 
way, of a graceful and elegant pattern; 
which the tradesman informed me was 
of English manufacture, somewhere near 
Manchester, and doubtless it was, but of 
American design, and it is not procur- 
able in any of the London shops. The 
stockings made in America are a genuine 
pleasure to an American woman accus- 
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tomed to English stockings. It is im- 
possible to get No. 83 here. The small- 
est ladies’ stocking is No. 9, and all Eng- 
lish stockings are “beef at the heel and 
at the ankle.” They are absolutely never 
slenderly made, unless for children, and 
then the legs are too small for women, 
and they are very dear—a good Balbrig- 
gan cotton stocking in white or black 
ranges from $1.50 to $2, and no matter 
what the price paid, the baggy ankles are 
just the same. Friends of mine have 
had stockings made, but they have not 
been a success. The English manufac- 
turer cannot get over the idea of a too 
generous foot. The stockings in Amer- 
ica are, on the contrary, a delightful 
shape, are very reasonable, and without 
doubt the export of stockings will soon 
be as popular as the export of shoes. It 
is possible to get nice hand-made under- 
clothes in England, and at a fairly rea- 
sonable price, but they are all of one size, 
and the patterns and designs have not 
changed in twenty years. Miss Chol- 
mondeley, the author of “Diana Tem- 
pest,” “Red Pottage,” “Prisoners” and 
other delightful novels, once told me that 
her mother had all of her underclothes 
made when she was a girl of good, stout 
material, and no trimming whatever on 
them. As for ribbons, such horrible, un- 
maidenly immodesties were not even 
spoken of. The English underclothes are 
even now not coquettish. The night 
dresses are high necked and long sleeved 
and long on the shoulders, and never too 
long in the skirt. And either they are 
trimmed far too much or not at all. And 
the shape and fashion is invariably of 
one commonplace design. 

There are several firms like Russell & 
Allen who make a specialty of evening 
and ball dresses. The question of high 
and semi-high gowns for small dinners 
and theaters has been agitated from time 
to time, but the English aristocracy are 
very conventional and they cling to an 
established fashion. Queen Victoria. 
who was very healthy and hardy herself 
even to the last of her life, wore every 
day a square cut gown for dinner, and 
she required all of her ladies in waiting 
to appear in evening dress, no matter 
where they were or how severe the 
weather. In Scotland, in the autumn, 
when the days were sharp and often bit- 
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terly cold, it was en régle for everyone 
to appear in evening dress. There was 
some grumbling and dissatisfaction about 
it, and occasionally severe colds, but the 
unwritten law of low gowns was never 
changed. Usually speaking English 
women, particularly matrons, have fine 
shoulders, but fat or thin, when they go 
to Court, when they go to balls, when 
they go to dinners, the law of decolletage 
is inexorable. Consequently, English 
dressmakers have made a study of this 
particular branch of sartorial art and 
excel in it. There are several firms in 
London that are renowned for black 
evening dresses. These are made most 
beautifully, because the Court is very 
often in mourning, handsome mourning 
has to be worn. The evening dresses in 
America I thought dear, altho not so 
very much dearer than the first class 
dressmakers in London. In Paris, the 
French dressmakers excel in afternoon 
gowns, and it seems to me that the best 
dressed women in the world in the morn- 
ing are the Americans; the best dressed 
women in the afternoon are the Pari- 
sians, and the best dressed women in the 
evening are some English women—those 
who study the old pictures and rare 
colors, and have ideas of their own. The 
Duchess of Rutland, who was Lady 
Granby, dresses in an entirely individual 
stvle. Her features are beautiful and she 
is very thin and refined looking. This 
year I saw her at a reception and she 
wore a silver-grey velvet gown made 
with a very full skirt, a folded bodice 
and a bertha composed of the richest em- 
broidery of grey and white pearls. She 
wore no jewels. Formerly English 
women were loaded with jewels, but they 
have seen how very distinguished and 
how simple American women look with- 
out them, and that when they wear them 
at all they are put in the right place, and 
now comparatively little jewelry is worn. 

The shopping in America I found ex- 
cellent for toilet articles—powders. 
soaps, toilet water—all the paraphernalia 
of the bath is simply perfect, and the lit- 
tle silver gifts for Christmas, the pin- 
cushions, the baskets, the pretty feminine 
things are far more ingenious and quite 
as cheap and even cheaper than any- 
thing in England. In fact many Ameri- 
can manicure sets, scissors with silver 
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handles, little silver cases to hold dental 
silk, and things of that kind are now 
brought to England and sold as English 
manufacture. 

The hats in New York are beauitful 
and much superior in design to anything 
sold on either Regent street or New 
Bond street. The buyers sent over from 
New York to Paris, to London and to 
Vienna have all of them excellent taste. 
They invariably select the best model 
procurable, and more often than not they 
have it changed to suit the requirements 
of New York. They have told me in the 
French ateliers that no English buyer 
ever asks for a change in a French 
model. He simply takes it as it is. But 
an American buyer will very often have, 
perhaps, only two things left of the 
original model—say the sleeves and the 
skirt; the bodice he will select from an- 
other model. 

As for children’s clothes, they are no- 
where in the world as simple, as pretty 
and as appropriate as in America; in fact 
they are quite adorable. Both in France 
and in England the clothes for children 
are far too ornate, too much cheap em- 
broidery is used and cheap lace. The 
hats are loaded down with bows and 
feathers, the children’s clothes indeed 
look like the clothes of grown people 
made small. In America they have a 
perfectly distinct cachet of the child. 

As for American shoes, there are none 
to be compared to them in shape and in 
cut anywhere. They are very fond in 
Paris of wearing a shoe that looks very 
much like a small canoe—men and wom- 
en alike—and it is the most hideous 
thing in the whole world. In_ fact, 
French shoes do not compare with Amer- 
ican shoes any more than do English 
shoes. It is possible to get very excel- 
lent material in England; the soles are 
watertight and the uppers are made of 
good leather, but an English bootmaker 
more often than not leaves a little puff 
of leather on each side of the instep, 
which instantly widens the foot and gives 
it a sloppy appearance. Occasionally an 
English bootmaker will turn out a well- 
made boot, but very occasionally. There 
is a good deal of complaining in Eng- 
land that American boots do not wear 
well, and that they let in the wet. This 
may be quite possible, as people in 
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America expect, when the weather is 
very muddy, to wear galoshes. They 
are, however, very seldom used in Eng- 
land. Notwithstanding these complaints, 
there are many hundreds of English peo- 
ple that say they never had a boot to fit 
until they wore an American boot, and 
the American shoe is gaining ground 
every day in popularity. As for the Ori- 
- ental shops in New York, they are simply 
ravishing; and evidently the things in 
them—the beautiful lamps, the shades 
for lamps, the lovely screens, with just 
enough embroidery on them to give color 
—are all made for the American market, 
as they are far superior in design and in 
reticence to anything sold -in London. 
The colors are quieter and richer and 
will tone in more easily with other fur- 
nishings. Here in Oriental shops the 
designs have not changed in the very 
least in twenty years. The American 
furniture, particularly for bedrooms, is 
most satisfactory. The copies of what is 
called “Colonial furniture,” of. good and 
pure design, is beautiful and most ar- 
tistic. There is, however, no such furni- 
ture in England of any period. I fancy 
that the designs were originally French, 
and were made in New Orleans of ma- 
hogany brought over from Cuba. The 
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little four-post, modern, single beds of 
carved mahogany, copies of the old ones, 
shown in the good shops, are perfectly 
charming ; and indeed, all the furniture 
in America seems to me quite satisfac- 
tory, and oh, the bathrooms! Those 
beautiful, commodious, glittering, white, 
easily cleaned, luxurious bathrooms’! 
There is nothing whatever like them in 
England or abroad. They are so prac- 
tical, so hygienic, small and yet spacious, 
on account of the happy disposition of 
the articles in the space. 

But why should not all shopping be 
of the very best in America? They are 
a progressive people; they adopt all the 
new fashions and new inventions with 
the greatest rapidity; the country grows 
the finest cotton in the world; it grows 
good wool, and the silkworms, I am told, 
are producing excellent silk. These 
various products promise well for fine 
fabrics in the future. America also pro- 
duces beautiful woods of all colors and 
descriptions, marble and stone and onyx 
—all that is needful for the furnishing 
of a beautiful house, so that whatever 
dissatisfaction American women have in 
their lives, it certainly cannot extend to 
their opportunities for shopping in every 
and in all directions. 
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The Death Claims 


BY ANDREW HELLTHALER 


{Mr. Hellthaler is organizer and business agent of the Metal Polishers’, Buffers’, Platers’, 
Brass Molders’ and Brass and Silver Workers’ Union of North America. He is now engaged 
in attempting to enforce the law which requires that exhaust fans be used in all metal- 


polishing shops. 
of his comrades.—Ep1ror.] 


rison of a besieged city, to bring 

them help. If I fail my comrades 
will all die. In fact, they are dying now, 
fast, being killed by something more 
deadly than bullets or bayonets. They 
are being stifled, suffocated, choked, 
killed by lung diseases, to which present 
conditions of their work absolutely doom 
them. The average working life among 
them is only fifteen years, and practically 
they all die of consumption. 


| AM like a man sent out by the gar- 


He believes that this law strictly enforced will do much to save the lives 


These are the members of my union— 
the Métal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, 
Brass Molders and Brass and Silver 
Workers of North America (comprising 
the United States and Canada). 

Five years ago I was a silver polisher 
in New York (as I had previously been 
for fifteen years) and also a delegate to 
the National Union, and the condition of 
our treasury attracted my attention. It 
was always empty. We were paying in 
from 25 cents to 35 cents per man per 
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INTERIOR OF POLISHING ROOM WITHOUT ANY. PROVISION TO CARRY OFF THE DUST. 


month, yet when we wanted to help some 
cause—for instance, a strike for better 
hours or wages—we couldn’t do it. Our 
treasury was empty. If any one asked 
why the treasury was empty, he was in- 
formed that the death claims ate up all 
the money. 

The metal polishers are not the most 
thoughtful men in the world; neverthe- 
less the behavior of the death claims 
puzzled them, and we determined to 
have an investigation. John J. Flynn, 
J. J. Cullen and I were the investigators. 
We went and examined the death claims 
which are filed with the General Secre- 
tary. We found all straight and square 
there. The deaths were real deaths of 
members of our organization whose fam- 
ilies were entitled to the benefit. The 
money was all properly paid out and the 
totals agreed with the totals given to us 
by the General Secretary. 

The death claims accounted for the 
empty treasury—hut what accounted for 
the deaths? 

Attached to every claim was the death 
certificate signed by the doctor in attend- 
ance and showing the cause of death. 
An examination of these explained the 








mystery—the men were all being killed 
by consumption. 

Aside from accident or suicide, the 
story of the death claims was all the 
same, so far as regarded metal polishers. 
They were dying of consumption, pneu- 
monia, something the matter with the 
lungs, directly traceable to the conditions 
under which they carry on their indus- 
try. 

Below will be found a table which 
shows the death claims paid by our 
organization during the last four years. 
Each claim has attached to it the affidavit 
of the president of the local union to 
which the deceased belonged and a tran- 
script from the Board of Health, stating 
cause of death: 
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Chere must be something radically 
wrong when a local union of 170 men, 
working exclusively on the precious met- 
als, has eight death claims in two years, 
with seven of them directly due to tuber- 
culosis, while the 400 men employed in 
all the other branches of the same indus- 
try have not had three deaths in the same 
space of time. Apart from tuberculosis, 
deaths among metal polishers, as. shown 
by the certificates, are mainly due to 
accident or suicide, which goes to show 
that if a man works at it long enough, 
barring other causes, the business is sure 
to kill him. 

As I have said, metal polishers are not 
the most thoughtful men in the world; 
still, the startling story of the death 
claims impressed them, and reading their 
own experiences in the light of the death 
claims, they could see what they ought 
to have known long before—that their 
business was being carried on at an ap- 
palling sacrifice of life. 

Before we got this light from the death 
claims we had known that there was 
something the matter. The moment we 
got over our wheels in the mornings and 
the wheels got to turning at the rate of 
2,000 revolutions per minute—toward us 
—the fine dust of abrasive from the 
wheel and metal from the article we were 
holding against it began to spout in our 
faces. Every breath we drew in was 
filled with millions of particles, and by 
the end of a ten-hour day we were in a 
bad way. 

Men could not stand steady work at 
the business. They would work a week 
and: then lie idle for a week. Breathing 
dust all day long gave them an oppressed, 
stifled feeling and splitting headache, 
with thirst, and they drank a good deal. 

Everybody knew that there was a 
great deal of discomfort attached to the 
business, but no one knew that it was 
equivalent to slow suicide till the investi- 
gation of which T have spoken. 

When the results of that were made 
known and realized there were many 
who thought that the business should be 
stopped altogether. It seemed brutal 
and uncivilized to allow it to go on at- 
tracting boys in, only to strangle and 
slaughter them before they even reached 
middle age. 

But, of course, stopping the business 
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altogether is the last desperate resort, and 
so- we sought a remedy, and there did 
not appear to be any except to put an 
exhaust fan over each wheel to carry off 
the dust or fumes. Some one suggested 
that the men wear something like a 
diver’s helmet, with a pipe attached, car- 
ried up to good air; but this would not 
do, because in that case a man would 
have to look out thru glass, which is im- 
practicable. A man needs sharp eye- 
sight in the trade. Wearing glasses 
ruins him as an operator, and he has to 
retire when his eyes become weak... 

It was suggested, also, that the wheels 
might turn away from the men, instead 
of turning toward them, but that also is 
impracticable. A wheel turning away 
from the man would snatch the metal 
out of his hand. It must turn toward 
him, and therefore he must stand in a 
storm-of dust and metal particles unless 
the exhaust fans are used. 

It was also suggested that machines 
could take the places of men: at the 
wheels, holding the pieces of metal to:be 
polished ; but that would riot do either. 
No machine could be made to study con- 
ditions and adjust itself to them as the 
intelligent man has to do. Tiffany tried 
machines in the polishing-rooms for 
“stoning” bottoms, and they could be 
worked in case of something like the 
bottom of a round, silver tray, but not 
on a square tray. 

Practically, in polishing, every article 
is different and needs different treat- 
ment. The workman must study before 
he begins just how he is going to do 
each job, what wheels he is to use, etc., 
and how he is going to get at different 
corners. 

In polishing the baser metals—iron, 
brass, copper, etc.—the principal abras- 
ive used is emery, which comes in many 
different degrees of fineness, some as 
coarse as granulated sugar and some as 
fine as flour, called “flour emery.” It is 
very black, sharp, hard. 

When a man stands over one of these 
emery wheels holding an article to be 
polished, the particles flying up from 
wheel and metal are red hot on account 
of the great speed of the wheel and the 
severe friction. These particles burn 
their way into the flesh of the operator, 
perhaps in the lungs, perhaps in the face. 
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Each splinter sticks till a little festering 
Sore forms around it, when it becomes 
dislodged and falls out. The metal pol- 
isher may be recognized on the street by 
his pimpled face, caused by these parti- 
cles. The pimples look bad and cause 
some discomfort, but the real damage is 
done by the red-hot splinters that enter 
the lungs. I believe that the most dead- 
ly metals are brass and copper. I never 
worked on them, but the results of my 
investigations prove that this is so, and 
when one considers that after being a 
metal polisher for years a man’s lungs 
and digestive system are lined with brass 
and copper, it is easy to be sure that con- 
siderable verdigris must form. Some of 
these men working on the baser metals 
have their stomachs washed out, and the 
washings show the terrible conditions 
that might reasonably be expected. As 
a result such men never return to the 
work. 

It might be imagined that the men 
working on the baser metals would re- 
ceive more pay than those employed on 
gold and silver, where the effect on the 
health is not so bad; but this is not the 
case. They earn only from $2.50 to $3 
per day, while those handling gold and 
silver earn from $2.75 to $3.50 per day. 

The buffing process is practically all 
the same, no matter what the metals. 
The buffs are woolen cloths sewn to- 
gether in the shape of a wheel. 
and paraffin are used on them for cutting 
the metal. These wheels revolve at the 
rate of 3,000 revolutions a minute, al- 
ways toward the operator, and the lint 
from the wool can be seen adhering to 
everything in a polishing-room, walls, 
ceiling, etc., and it only takes one sweep 
of the hand along the walls of any pol- 
ishing-room to get a handful of lint 
which is finer than the finest wadding. 

“Coloring up” the metals is like the 
buffing process, but the buffs in this case 
are made of canton flannel, and rouge is 
used upon these, just as oil is used upon 
an oilstone. Tho the abrasives used 
here are not as sharp-cutting as emery, 
pumice-stone or even paraffin, they are 
just as deadly, because the lint, com- 
bined with the rouge, forms a cloud of 
dust which clogs all the air passages. 

A man engaged in “coloring up” 
changes all his clothes when he goes to 
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work, even to his underclothes and 
shoes, for fear that he may carry off 
some of the precious particles. - In Tif- 
fany’s polishing-room there is an iron 
matting on the floor to protect the dust 
there from disturbance. Twice a year 
walls and ceiling are swept down, all the 
dust collected and sold to an assayer. 

The dipping process to remove the 
“fire” is also deadly. The articles need- 
ing the treatment are dipped in nitric 
acid, and the acid fumes penetrate all 
thru the factory. I have seen factories 
so full of these fumes that the men had 
to put their heads out of the windows in 
order to breathe. 

A stranger to the trade might expect 
that lunch time would bring some relief 
to the men, but in that he would be 
greatly mistaken. Lunch in those hell 
holes (some of which are underground) 
is among the most deadly of all the con- 
trivances for shortening men’s lives. 

In nearly all factories the men are only 
allowed thirty minutes for-lunch. Can 
any one picture a4 man taking a bath, 
changing his clothes from head to foot, 
going out, getting his lunch, and return- 
ing to his lathe in thirty minutes? Of 
course that is impossible, so the men take 
half a wash, sit in filthy polishing rooms 
where the dust has not yet settled from 
the morning’s operations, and there eat 
lunches which in most cases they have 
brought to work with them. It is no un- 
common sight in a polishing room to see 
men eating sandwiches turned red by the 
rouge, or black by the grease that is all 
about them. These lunches have been in 
a factory filled with smoke and acid 
fumes for five hours before they are 
eaten. Just to give an example of the 
condition caused by this terrible atmos- 
phere I will mention that I have seen 
polishers spit red three hours after leav- 
ing the factory. It looked as though they 
were spitting blood, but the red was 
caused by nothing else than the rouge 
vapor they had been inhaling all day 
long. Another testimony is given by 
men’s underclothes; I mean the under- 
clothes of those who work upon the baser 
metals. When these underclothes are 
washed they turn green, and the longer 
they are worn the greener they become. 

In the days when I was working at 
the trade the fumes often made me feel so 
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ill that in spite of trying to hold out I 
would be compelled to go to the foreman 
and inform him that | had to go home. 
When I got cut on the street the fresh air 
would revive me and then I would be 
ashamed to go home and say I was ill. 
I wasn’t ill. There was nothing the mat- 
ter except that the fumes choked me. 

The exhaust fan remedy is the only 
one, and if properly applied it will be 
adequate. 

Matters have recently been growing 
worse in the trade. For instance, when I 
worked, sixteen years ago, they did not 
then use acids to remove the “fire,” and 
the man that was finishing was away 
from the lathe ten hours on a twenty 
hour job, stoning and scraping the fire 
away. Today a similar job takes only 
fifteen hours, but the man is at the lathe 
all the time. The acid process is a com- 
paratively new wrinkle. 

Matters are worse, also, because more 
of the shops are underground than was 
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the case twenty years ago. Under any 
conditions the underground rooms would 
be had, but, as used for metal polishing, 
they are simply murder shops. 

One wouid think that such conditions 
would only have to be exposed to secure 
instant remedy, but that is not the case. 
The masters are opposed to exhaust fans 
because they cause expense to install and 
operate them, even tho provision has 
been made to guard against the fans 
stealing any of the precious dust by mak- 
ing them gather it into boxes. But the 
masters find that they can preserve all 
the dust by keeping the windows and 
doors closed, and the fact that this has- 
tens the murder of their men does not dis- 
turb them. ‘ 

Beautifully finished metal articles look 
very fine in the shop windows and people 
delight to buy them, but I doubt that they 
could possess them with comfort if they 
realized the unnecessary cost in the lives 
of their fellow men. 

New Yorx City. 


Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


Mr. Justice Moody 


“A thing for Moody is a job forever.” 


So went one of the proverbs perpe- 
trated by the Gridiron Club at its fall 
dinner Saturday. night. A few hours 
before | was chatting with the Attor- 
ney-General on the same subject. Now 
that he has quietly slipped from his de- 
partment seat into the vacant chair at 
the Supreme Bench—just a bit, in days, 
ahead of schedule time—the eyes of the 
watching world are on him, too, with a 
touch of wonder as to why he did it and 
what will come of it. 

The Hon. William Henry Moody is 
beyond cavil a man for the place, and 
without two chances one may guess 
why the President appointed him. But 


there are so many other places at the 
béck and call of such a man as Moody, 
that a good straight wonder is why he 
accepted. Judge Grey urged him for 
the seat eventually occupied by Justice 
Brown, before and 
favored 


Holmes. Justice 
after his retirement, strongly 





Moody as his successor; but Moody 
himself declared for Knox, then for 
Taft, before the boomerang came back. 
Unless the bee buzzes too vigorously, it 
is a fair guess that he will yet have Taft 


‘for a colleague before the Administra- 


tion day is done. 

Moody came into the Cabinet from 
Boston, which is almost enough to say 
of any man. He came thru Harvard 
College, thru the district attorneyship of 
the Eastern District of Massachusetts 
and the National House of Representa- 
tives. Thru them all his exceptional 
abilities had been guided by convictions 
corresponding with the President’s. 
Therefore his call to the Cabinet, from 
the Navy Department to the Department 
of Justice, and now to the Supreme 
Bench. No one who knows him doubts 
that Moody will carry himself—no oth- 
er man—to the high seat. Even the 
crotchety Senate put up far less opposi- 


tion to his nomination than has met 
many another. 
But Moody himself. You see him, 























and at once his face, his voice, his figure 
and his way with them, suggest to you 
what a rattling good general he would 
have made. That is the point. He is 
fifty-three years old, but except for a 
few deep character lines about his face 
you’d never think it. Brown hair curls 
over his head in a fresh, frostless way. 
His brown mustache is crisp and crink- 
ly—just enough of it to emphasize the 
self-reliant lines of his lips, over a chin 
one glance at which convinces you that 
Moody is-a man to 
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is that he is a bachelor. A judgeship— 
especially when it’s a matter for life— 
carries one constantly and_ insidiously 
away from his fellow men. He loses 
vibratile sympathy with the soul of hu- 
manity, and most of all men needs the 
family to hold him in touch with the 
frail but pretty part of life. 


John Sharp Williams 


There’s a man in the National House 
of Representatives called John Sharp 
Williams, who ad- 





say what he means, 
and, what is quite 
different albeit the 
same, mean what he 
says. 

He is tending just 
a touch toward the 
portly, with. gather- 
ing years, but every 
line of his solid 
frame has  some- 
thing athletic about 
it, something of the 
brisk, business 
world, something— 
why, the first im- 
pression of the sol- 
dier keeps coming 
back. You almost 
hate to think of him 
buried in a_ black 
robe, sitting so still 
in the great high- 
backed chair in that 
awful little room up 
at the Capitol. 

By the will of na- 
ture, Justice Moody 
is a baseball crank. 








vertises himself as 
the only American 
who ever studied at 
Heidelberg who 
was not a classmate 
of the German Em- 
peror. Albeit, if 
the German Wil- 
liam is as well post- 
ed as they claim, on 
things American, it 
is probable that he 
knows more about 
Williams than 
about all of his 
American _ class- 
mates bunched. 

The world is nev- 
er tired of keeping 
tabs on Williams, 
for something is al- 
ways sure to hap- 
pen, and it’s well to 
watch out. Even 
Speaker Cannon 
will indorse this 
sentiment, chary as 
he is about indors- 
ing any such thing 








He has seldom had 
time for the league 
games in Washing- 
ton, but when he is out on horseback 
and comes on a local game, in a vacant 
lot, he’ll sit there watching it for half 
an hour, and cheer the amateurs in 
great shape when their play pleases him. 
His weakness is toward grooming, and 
there are few who can better display 
correct tailoring. 

Moody does not smile like Bonaparte, 
but he is democratically cordial and ac- 
cepts every one as a gentleman till he 
proves to the contrary. Really the worst 
thing about him for the Supreme Bench 


JUSTICE 


as a_ sentiment— 
even if it’s his own. 
Williams came first 
from Tennessee, then from Mississippi ; 


MOODY. 


down where they raise good cotton 
and good men—when the weather 


is favorable—and say “Right smart,” 
rain or shine. He has been Democratic 
floor leader in the House for a good bit 
back, and Democratic choice for Speaker 
—if the Democrats could ever get a 
chance to choose—and hot stuff he has 
made himself for the Speaker to handle, 
more times than two or three. Yet Can- 
non and Williams are “right smart” 


friends, 
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Williams is about the only man on 
earth of whom Uncle Joe is afraid. 
When Williams gets into his war togs 
and proceeds to make the minority felt, 
Speaker Cannon knows that in eternal 
vigilance lies his only hope for any show 
of safety. Cannon was born down in 
North Carolina and knows a good South- 
erner when he sees one. They are as 
different as chalk’ and cheese. They are 
at sword-points from the fall of the gavel 
to. the motion to ad- 
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trying. His overhanging forehead and 
shadowing brows help, masterfully, the 
manipulation of his eyes and there’s not 
too much of the short brown moustache 
to blur the straight cut of his lips and 

the determined set of his square chin. 
Williams is one of the most uncon- 
scious of men; but if he were self-con- 
sciousness personified, before a mirror, 
he couldn’t do better. When he jumps 
to his feet on the floor, drops his big 
forehead forward 





journ. Then they’re 
chummy as brothers. 
Williams is a 
small man — very 
small when you 
compare him with 
himself — _ slender, 
frail and a little 
deaf besides. Good- 
ness knows’ what 
he would be if he 
were not deaf, for 
he always hears ~ 
enough, as it is, to 
keep himself well 
ahead of the game 
of answering back. 
For _ scintillating 
wit, barbed satire 
and jabbing irony 








| and looks out un- 
der his heavy brows 
and over his gold- 
rimmed _ glasses, 
swings behind him 
the paper he has 
apparently been in- 
nocently reading 
and throws out the 
other hand with a 
straight index—it 
is a favorite pose 
with him—it makes 
the man at the oth- 
er end feel like 
Tom Scott’s coon, 
and while  silvern 
silence. hangs on 
Williams’s tongue, 
waiting for the fin- 








go to Williams ger to have full ef- 
when he is roused. fect, the strongest ad- 
He can do it. vocate of bimetalism 

He has a fine is tempted to say: 
head that without “Don’t shoot, mis- 
any help is over- ter, I'll come down.” 
large for -his body, I doubt if Wil- 
but it is helped, | liams himself really 
ag at JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS OF MISSISSIPP1 > ang ho PURE ar asad 
sate = cong Photograph eo by Clinedinst, Wash hay mete 
thin at the crown a Senator or an 
now, and just a touch frosty—that re- overwhelming determination that the 


minds one a little of Mark Twain. 
Williams is a humorist at heart— 
crushed, to the best of his ability—and 
moreover he is one of the best hearted 
and kindest of men—sometimes. But he 
is such a combination of nerves and flash- 
lights, so intensely earnest and constant 
in his efforts to be taken seriously and ac- 
complish more than any other living 
man, and so southernly sensitive withal, 
that it is, sometimes, the other thing 


which greets the inopportune interrupter. 
Ile can do it beautifully without half 


fire-spitting Vardaman should not repre- 
sent his Stateinthat great tribunal. What- 
ever it was, he enterea the field calm. 
strong, dignified; the personification of 
sober, conservative sense, appealing to 
the reason and honest judgment of his 
people ; without a sentence smacking of. 
demagogism, but apparently carrying 
all before him in a way to insure Missis- 
sippi a representative in the next Sen- 
ate assembling, of whom the State may 
be distinctly proud and to whom it can 
point with just pride. 














New Books on Astronomy 


THE frequent appearance of popular 
books on astronomy indicates a still vig- 
orous interest in the earliest of the sci- 
ences. The stars have always kindled 
the imagination and wakened the sym- 
pathy of men interweaving in poetry 
and myth, and they have roused the 
questionings of the thinkers. In all ear- 
liest history those “knowing the stars” 
were deemed .other and wiser than their 
fellows. 

The impelling of questions involving 
the earth and stars induced the study of 
mathematics, and the two sciences 
moved much together. With the recent 
advance of knowledge in all directions 
these have made great advance. Mathe- 
matical processes have linked detached 
observations toward assured conclusion, 
and the demands for more actual knowl- 
edge have led to the perfection and mul- 
tiplication of appliances. 

Yet astronomy cannot in many ways 
become a popular subject. The swarm 
of observations which sprang up in this 
country as a result of the fascinating 
lectures and addresses of General 
Ormsby M. Mitchell have mostly pass- 
ed; they, some of them, gained re- 
sources to continue valuable service. 
The pursuit of astronomy requires in- 
struments of such delicate accuracy and 
all the surroundings must be so abso- 
lutely in harmony with incalculable 
nicety of sight and of record that there 
are very few localities suitable. Climate, 
elevation, temperature, moisture, at- 
mosphere, the “seeing air,” the move- 
ments on the earth without must all be 
considered. There can be few astro- 
nomical observatories and few real as- 
tronomers. Little can be taught in high 
schools or even colleges; for this work 
the texts are mostly badly written. The 
books under consideration are all efforts 
to make popular processes and conclu- 
sions of astronomical work. 

The first of these, Mars and Its 
Canals,’ is by Percival Lowell, an as- 
tronomer of high repute, who does his 





By Perciva! Lowell. New 


$2.50. 


1 Mars and Its CANALs. 
York: The Macmillan Co. 
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work in his own observatory at Flag- 
staff, Arizona. Mr. Lowell is one of the 
fortunate men who, on completing his 
university training, was not obliged to 
trundle a barrow or run a motor. He 
was an enthusiastic student of astron- 
omy and gave to it his work. 

Soon after the Italian Schiaparelli 
announced his discovery of certain 
markings on the surface of Mars, Mr. 
Lowell was convinced of the validity of 
the Italian’s views. and became his earn- 
est supporter. Mr. Lowell then deter- 
mined to make for his chief work as 
thoro, exact, complete examinations 
of Mars as were possible under present 
conditions. On the hills of Northern 
Arizona he found nearly ideal condi- 
tions. There he built him an observa- 
tory, furnished it with the best obtain- 
able appliances and sat down for a life- 
work of looking at Mars. Thence, at 
proper intervals, he informs the world of 
science how things are on and about 
Mars. So far as we can see, the ac- 
counts of the observation are accurate- 
ly and fully given. Only one familiar 
with such observations and their reports 
would find it easy reading. The me- 
chanical work is very fine; the maps and 
photographs are excellent. In every way 
the work is a worthy presentation from 
a recognized - Martian leader. Mr. 
Lowell’s observations have every claim 
to acceptance. The theories propound- 
ed are by no means so clear. There are 
sometimes presumptions which a broad 
mind would hesitate to accept. But the 
work gives as strong statement of his 
side of the case as can be given. 

The second book, Mars and /ts Mys- 
tery, is the outcome of the same influ- 


ences—in fact the author spent some 
time at the Lowell Observatory. He is 
a strong partisan advocate of Mr. 


Lewell’s view and evidently admires him. 
The accounts of the observations are 
verv fair and there are several good 
photogravures of prominent terra-mar- 
tian. There is an excess of positive as- 
sertion where the basis seems like that 
in “Symzonia,” an account of an alleged 


2 Mars anp Its Mystery. By Edward S. Morse. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00, 
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interior crush of the earth reached thru 
Capt. Symme’s Hole at the Earth’s 
North Pole. The chapters on the recip- 
rocal considerations of Martians and 
humans are rather cumbrous. Fiction 
has adopted Mars as ground for fantasy. 
Mars is not as good as Zenda or Grau- 
stark because the environment becomes 
grotesque; it may be better than the 
moon, as the greater distance might soft- 
en the incongruities. After reading 
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and the other “go on,” the dictum:of ef- 
fort and hope. The papers in the volume 
have already appeared as magazine ar- 
ticles or published addresses, and a 
meager knowledge of great definitions 
and general processes will suffice for a 
good understanding. 

There are lines where in human effort 
searching is as futile as the fantastic 
search for the “Identical” in George 
Meredith’s “Shaving of Shagpat.” It is 





MAP OF THE NORTH POLAR CAP OF MARS SHOWING “CANALS.” 


From Lowell’s “Mars and Its Canals.” 


Mars and Its Canals the other is—boy- 
ish enthusiasm—and a book. 

The third book, Side Lights on As- 
tronomy,’ overlooks the entire field. Dr. 
Newcomb holds without general ques- 
tion a place with the foremost mathema- 
ticians and astronomers of his genera- 
tion. He has so considered the whole 
matter that he may write of the insolu- 
ble and the unsolved; the dictum of the 
“thus far” not of despair but of content 


3 Sipe-Licuts-on Astronomy. -By Simon Neweomb. 
New York: Harpers. $2.00, 


Macmillan. 


well for men to recognize these lines. 
It is well also to consider the fields of 
questioning where conditions yet un- 
known may solve the problem yet un- 
solved. Dr. Newcomb’s papers are good 
for any who think that there may be 
recognition of the inevitable “stop!” and 
an eager acceptance of the call “go on.” 
Dr. Newcomb’s clear generalization of 
the progress of astronomy has great in- 
terest and reveals some romance in the 
work of the .“farseekers” which is lost 
in the tracing of the details, 
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Henry Northcote 


Mr. SNAITH is either a madman or a 
new kind of a genius. He has written 
one of the most powerful books of the 
year,* and he has deliberately cut it off 
from being a great book by founding it 
upon the egotism of one long-shanked, 
big-headed young man. Now, we all 
know that Mr. Kipling has based all of 
his writings upon the egotism of a na- 
tion, of the British Empire, and that is 
what lends an almost solemn prestige to 
his work. But when Mr. Snaith impacts 
the egotism of a whole generation in one 
half-starved -young tyro of the “Old 
Bailey” Court, he challenges the humor 
rather than the admiration of his read- 
ers. The point is that Snaith does not 
appear to care what he challenges any 
more than Northcote cared when he 
stood up and squeezed an acquittal out 
of judge and jury for one of the most 
abandoned criminals who ever stood in 
the docks. 

The scene opens in an attic at the top 
of Shepherd Inn, and it does not change 
till the reader has been fascinated by the 
strength, horror, beauty and brilliance 
of the mind and body of this strange 
young man who sits there in the last 
extremity of poverty between his 
genie and his memories of that august, 
unlovely woman of impenetrable sim- 
plicity and indomitable courage who 
had given him birth.” The whole period 
of time covered by the story is less than 
four days. In the first one we find 
Northcote holding a brief by a lucky 
chance and by main strength to defend 
a murderess. The egotism and ferocity 
with which he antagonizes the distin- 
guished lawyer who gives it to him are 
notable features of the story. The 
reader begins to suspect that he is a 
magnificent madman, and if an absolute 
lack of modesty in mind or manner is 
an evidence of madness, no one can de- 
fend Northcote from the charge of in- 
sanity. 

The next day he has held a mysteri- 
ous conversation with the prisoner, suf- 
fered a frightful reaction from his own 
joyous intellectual excitement, and he 
has prepared himself for the defense. 





J. C. Snaith. Boston: 
1.50. 
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And the third day finds him in court. 
Incidentally, the author gives a vivid 
picture of the whole British intelligence 
so far as legal matters go, its dignity, 
conservatism, and Northcote betrays its 
secret debauchery in his cross-examina- 
tion of the witness. But bare words can 
give no impression of the dramatic ef- 
fects created out of this commonplace 
material. Northcote summons his 
genie. He addresses the jury in lan- 
guage that is the gaunt skeleton of huge 
ideas. He will not be denied. He 
makes his plea upon an impregnable 
basis of mercy. He terrifies the jury 
into giving him the verdict. 

The next day finds him distrait, hu- 
miliated, conscience stricken by his vic- 
tory. He realizes that he has used the 
noblest means to thwart justice, that he 
has saved a criminal by. preying upon 
the godlikeness in the minds of her 
judges. At this juncture the liberated 
murderess herself enters, and now the 
story takes on a new and astonishing 
significance. It would not be fair to be- 
tray the sequel here, but the author has 
achieved it with some of the naked, ter- 
rible courage which made the old trage- 
dies memorable. The average writer of 
fiction caters to the reader’s sensibilities 
or to some convention or polite preju- 
dice, usually, which mitigates the sequel, 
makes it easy by some miracle. But in 
this book nobody’s feelings are consult- 
ed. Northcote is an obsession who steps 
like a fire-winged god to a magnificently 
adequate damnation. 

& 


National Control of Corporations 


PRESIDENT ROoosEvELt’s plan of solv- 
ing the “trust” problem of compelling 
corporations engaged in interstate and 
foreign commerce to incorporate under 
Federal statutes appears not to be with- 
out constitutional warrant. At least 
from the recent study of corporation con- 
trol* by Mr. Frank Hendrick, of the 
New York Bar, set forth with reference 
to over two thousand cases involving 
questions of constitutional law, we are 
led to believe that the only regulation of 
private corporations properly permitted 





* Tue Power to Recutate Corporations anp Com- 
meERcE. By Frank Hendrick. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Pp. Ixxii+515. $4.c0. 
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to the States is the exercise of the police 


power and the taxing power. “The true 
legal home of every corporation formed 
under American law is the Nation.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hendrick’s opinion, the 
present system of State incorporation has 
as its chief function the promotion of 
piratical corporations formed outside the 
very State or States in which corpora- 
tions are intended to act. “The modern 
corporation is not an octopus, but a beast 
of forty-five heads, each. self-sufficient 
and sufficient to the whole body, so that 
all forty-five must be killed at once.” Yet 
as far as legality is concerned, the grant 
of bare corporate capacity by a, State 
creates nothing, except when a public 
franchise is granted. Constitutionally. 
the State does not possess a more exten- 
sive privilege of creating corporations 
than the Nation. The right of incorpora- 
tion is the oldest and most precious right 
known to civilization and has its basis in 
the common law. 

The mooted question whether there 
exists a body of “unwritten” constitu- 
tional principles that can be properly 
called the “Common Law of the United 
States” is discussed at some length by 
the author, who is decidedly of the opin- 
ion that a “common law”’ is required, not 
only as a basis of remedy for the viola- 
tion of rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, but also as 
a basis of jurisdiction for United States 
courts. Publicists as a whole will not 
readily assent to this theory. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States'has ad- 
hered to the principle that the Federal 
Government is a government of limited 
powers. It can only exercise the rights 
and privileges that are expressly granted 
to it by the Constitution, and that can be 
implied as being “necessary and proper” 
for the execution of its granted powers. 
Unless the “comprehensive body of prin- 
ciples” which Mr. Hendrick designates 
as the “unwritten constitution” and the 
“common law” of the United States are 
within the scope of the implied powers 
of the written Constitution, they are le- 
gally ineffective and void. Congress, 


therefore, when acting as the legislative 
hody of the United States, can create 
only such corporations as are “necessary 
and proper” to the exercise of powers 
granted by the Constitution. 


It is mere- 
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ly as a means and not as an end that Con 
gress may create corporations. Whether. 
under present conditions, Federal incor- 
poration of companies engaged in inter- 
state commerce is “necessary and proper” 
to the exercise of Congressional control 
over commerce between the States can 
be determined in the last instance only by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Most writers on Constitutional Law 
will agree with the contention of Mr. 
Hendrick that the corporation problem 
cannot be dealt with effectively by the 
States separately. It is practically im- 
possible for cne State to control or. regu- 


‘late the capacity or status of corporations 


created by a sister State. Since corpora- 
tions are persons within the meaning of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, it is a con- 
stitutional violation for one. State to ex- 
clude a corporation created by another 
State from exercising a private calling. 
An ouster is merely from the exercise of 
franchises in the State, and “the only 
connection between a franchise and a 
State lies in the fact that those who en- 
joy the franchise are by contract with the 
State enjoying State property.” Un- 
doubtedly, incorporation under Federal 
laws of companies transacting business 
in more than one State would do much 
toward remedying the inability of the 
States to cope with the corporation prob- 
lem. To legally accomplish this end, 
however, an additional amendment to the 
Constitution may be necessary. 
& 
The Plow-Woman. By Eleanor Gates. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

The author of this story should be able 
to earn a handsome income drawing 
natural scenery in words for other 
writers who do not know how. There is 
distinction, refreshment and reality about 
her descriptions of the Dakota prairie, 
an original charm also about Dallas, the 
plow-woman, so long as she follows the 
lean mule team in the brown furrow, 
but that is the best that can be said. The 
incidents which go to make up the tale 
have served often in prairie romances 
already. Even the Indian fighting is a 
kind of plagiarism upon what it once was. 
However, it may be that these are the 
only things that can possibly happen. in 
such a story, and that we are more ex- 
acting about Indians than in our youthful 


‘ 
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days when we read Leatherstocking tales. 
The only fair thing to do is for all pro- 
spective readers to buy the book and see 
for themselves if the redskins are too 
puerilely near civilization to make good 
warriors, or if our taste has been so 
vitiated that we no longer enjoy these 
simple midnight assaults upon a defense- 
less white settlement, with a barrack full of 
United ‘States soldiers next door. Possi- 
bly this is where the charm is broken. 
We cannot get the shivers because we 
know the United States troops will inter- 
fere before the babes are brained and 
before the golden-haired, pale - faced 
maiden can be snatched-from the arms 
of her family. The trouble is that our 
Governgient does not give sufficient lati- 
tude to the Indians and to the imagina- 
tion now to enable any writer to pro- 
duce any of those old-fashioned blood- 
curdling illusions. And, of course, it is 
all for the best; we cannot have people 
scalped in the interest of fiction. Still 
there is something savage in us all which 
has not been satisfied by a reality in a 
very long time, and there is no telling 
how it will end. 
Sd 


From Libau to Tsushima. A Narrative of 
the Voyage of Admiral Rojestvensky’s 
Fleet to Eastern Seas. By the late Eu- 
gene S, Politovsky. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

This is the personal diary written in 
letters to his wife by the engineer-in- 
chief of the squadron who was killed in 
the battle of the Sea of Japan. It pre- 
sents with greater vividness than any 
formal history can the life on the Rus- 
sian vessels during their seven months’ 
cruise from the Baltic around Africa, 
the long, tedious stay at Madagascar 
and Kamranh Bay and the preparations 
for the last fatal fight. We understand 
for the first time the causes of the delay 
and the disaster; the constant dread of 
Japanese torpedo attacks which made 
them fire upon the Dogger Bank fisher- 
men and hit their own ships; the igno- 
rance of the officers and the incompe- 
tency of the men; the frequent breaking 
down of one ship after another ; the mo- 
notony and worry which drove men to 
mutiny and insanity, and ali the priva- 
tions and inconveniences, the lack of 
food and water and ice in the tropics, the 
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officers’ cabins filled with coal and the 
rats gnawing the toes of the sleepers on 
the floor. It explains many things that 
a year ago we were wondering about. 


as 


Jesus. By W. Bousset. Translated by Janet 
Penrose Trevelyan. Edited by Rev. W. 
D. Morrison, LL.D. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

THE INDEPENDENT has several times 
called attention to the excellent series of 
Religionsgeschichtliche V olksbiicher, 
which aim to present to intelligent lay- 
men in a concise and interesting way the 
results of ‘the recent studies of liberal 
German theologians in the higher crit- 
icism of the Bible and the history of re- 
ligion. These little books are written by 
the very best scholars in clear, succinct 
style, and have been sold broadcast over 
Germany at from ten to twenty cents 
each, exciting both opposition and com- 
mendation in a notable degree. One of 
the best of them is the sketch of the min- 
istry and teaching of Jesus by Professor 
Bousset, of Géttingen, who is a recog- 
nized authority on Jewish religion in the 
time of Christ, and this is the first of 
the series to be translated. The transla- 
tion is faithful and readable, and the re- 
sult is a clear presentation of the char- 
acter of Jesus, his relation to his con- 
temporaries and his ethical and religious 
teaching, as seen in the light of the most 
thoro and able criticism of the gospels 
and of investigations in the religious his- 
tory of New Testament times. The book 
presupposes some such knowledge of lit- 
erary criticism of the gospels as is of 
fered by Wernle’s book on the “Sources 
of the Life of Jesus,” its companion in 
the series, and it is to be hoped that this 
also will soon be done into English. 
Without such preliminary study Pro- 
fessor Bousset’s conclusions may often 
appear arbitrary, yet many of them will 
carry conviction at first reading by their 
manifest good sense. This book was 
written before Professor Schmidt’s 
“Prophet of Nazareth,” but it contains 
a good summary of the reasons for not 
accepting the Cornell professor’s view 
that Jesus did regard himself as the 
Messiah. Bousset holds to the reliable- 
ness of the report both of the scene at 
Czsarea Philippi, where Peter con- 
fesses Jesus as the Christ, and of the in- 
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scription over the cross. On the whole 
the work is not extremely radical: it 
seeks to be constructive, is written in 
good spirit, and is valuable both as 
showing what the younger generation of 
German critics are doing and as present- 
ing an unusually graphic account of 
what a scientific historian of religious 
and Christian sympathies believes con- 
cerning Jesus of Nazareth. 


a 
Literary Notes 


....Mr. Frederick L. Colver, for many years 
prominent in the publishing business, has pur- 
chased an interest in the Success Magazine. 
He has been elected secretary and director of 
The Success Company. 


....The Rev. Hugh Black, who has recently 
left the pulpit of Free St. George’s, Edinburgh, 
to accept a professorship in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, sends out a volume of 
“Edinburgh Sermons,” entitled Listening to 
God. (New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.25.) 

....A good manual for class or individual 
study of the Apostolic Age is Prof. George 
Holley Gilbert’s Short History of Christianity 
in the Apostolic Age. (Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $1.00.) The volume is 
a companion to the “Life of Christ,” by Pro- 
fessors Burton and Mathews. 


....Those who like to mingle a little good 
literature with their daily work or recreation 
will find Traveler’s Joy very convenient. It 
is a very light weight volume, that is, physic- 
ally, and contains a large number of choice and 
unhackeneyed quotations in' prose and verse, 
just long enough to fill in the time while wait- 
ing for a train, if it is not very late. [E, P. 
Dutton & Co., N. Y. $1.25.] 


....The editors of “His Life,” a booklet giv- 
ing the Gospel narrative of the life of Christ 
if the words of the Scripture, which has 
reached a circulation of 120,000, have also 
prepared two other booklets which complete 
the New Testament series, entitled His 
Friends and His Great Apostle. Paper, 15c.; 
cloth, 25¢. (Hope Publishing Company. 
Chicago and New York.) 


....We commend to all teachers the Second 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, which is to be obtained free. It is an ab- 
stract of the report of the Royal Prussian com- 
mission, which made a study of our system of 
education in 1906; and criticism and praise are 
frankly assigned. The report covers the 
courses of study in this country from the kin- 
dergarten to the university and the institute of 
technology. 


..2.Dhe Administration of an Institutional 
Church, by George Hodges and John Reichert, 
is a detailed account of the méthods which 
have been in operation in St. George’s Church, 
New York, during the rectorship of Dr. Rains- 
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ford. Few have any knowledge of the amount 
of business necessary to the conduct of a large 
city parish, especially one which does institu- 
tional work. This book describes the methods 
which have been found to work well. (New 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.00.) 


.-McClure’s Magazine publishes in the Jan- 
uary number the first instalment of a life of 
Mary G. Baker Eddy. Those of our readers who 
thought we were too lenient to Christian 
Science, when in an editorial accompanying 
Mrs. Eddy’s article in our issue of November 
22d, we commended the marked devotion and 
reputable character of her followers, will per- 
haps find this sharply critical life more to their 
taste. The discussion promises to be an inter- 
esting one, for the Christian Scientists have 
been preparing for the fight and have fired 
their first shot by producing affidavits to prove 
that the portrait used by McClure is not Mrs. 
Eddy, but another woman. Our readers will 
find this article absorbingly interestigg. 


a 
Pebbles 


THE Parson—When I became a minister, | 
gave up playing the piano. ~ 
he Elder—Then you became an expounder 
in the double sense of the word, didn't you?— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


MotHer—Why. Bobbie, what do you mea 
by making baby eat that yeast cake? 

Bobbie—Boo-hoo, he swallowed my fifty ceni 
piece, and I’m trying to raise the dough.— 
Cornell Widow. 


“Au,” said the enthusiastic friend, “you 
father-in-law gave you a check for $10,000, | 
understand.” 

“Yes,” responded the young man who had 
married the daughter of a trust magnate, “but, 
confound him, he made me give him a secret 
rebate.”—Houston Chronicle. 


A LOVE SONG OF THE STATES. 
OH, won’t you come and stay with ME., 
And bear me no ILL. will? 
I’ve lots of shares of copper ORE., 
And riches to your fill. 


Ah, lovely MISS., just marry me! 
A.! how pleased I would be! 
I’d be so GA. I'd never need 
To visit an MD. 


I’d CONN. new ways of pleasing you; 
To know you're ever by 

Would make me feel as ALA. mode 
As Kaiser Bill, R. I. 


Then let me ask your PA.’s consent 
As soon as you see fit, 

And ail our married life, O. love, 
Be sure you shall be I. T. 


A TENN. you'll have at any time, 
And lest my love you doubt, 

We'll dine each day at a hotel, 
And put our WASH. all out. 


—Baltimore American. 











What Has France Done? 


THE separation of church and state 
in France marks an epoch in modern his- 
tory.. A fundamental principle of the 
French Revolution, which Napoleon I 
had set aside, has been embodied again 
in the laws of the republic. France has 
declared for the equality of all religious 
sects before the law. 

This event in France is the culmination 
of an age-long struggle for religious 
liberty, for national autonomy, and for 
the triumph of republican government. 

For more than a hundred years Protes- 
tantism and other religions have been 
tolerated in France; but the stain of the 
massacre of St. Bartholemew and of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes were 
not fully removed. Catholicism was a pro- 
tected and a privileged religion. The 
Government took a part in its administra- 
tion and gave it its prestige. The new 
law means that all sects and all religions 
shall stand upon the same plane of equal- 
ity. It means, too, that they shall not 
be supported by public money derived 
from public taxation, and that politics in 
the interior administration of the state 
shall not be tied to ecclesiasticism, This 
in itself is a significant step. It means 
more freedom in religion and more free- 
dom in politics. 

But the other aspects of this event are 
still more important. France has settled 
once for all the question of her national 
independence, the right of her own peo- 
ple thru their duly elected representa- 
tives, to make laws for themselves, free 
from the dictation of any foreign power. 
In settling this question France has 
helped Christendom to settle another ; it 
has dissolved its alliance with Rome, re- 
fused to bend the knee to papal author- 
ity, and has extinguished almost the last 
ember of the pernicious doctrine of the 
temporal sovereignity of the head of the 
Church of Rome. No doctrine in historv 


has ever been a greater obstacle to the 
spiritual advancement of the Christian 
religion, and to the development of free, 
independent and Republican government. 

One can only understand the situation 
in France by getting a long perspective 
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thru the pathways of history which lead 
to it. 

When Constantine turned the cross 
into a scepter and a sword, he laid the 
foundation of the doctrine of temporal 
sovereignty, which grew out of the union 
of State and Church. When in 1070 
Hildebrand (Gregory VII) made Henry 
IV of Germany kneel before him at 
Canossa, papal absolutism in Europe 
reached the hight of its authority. The 
Pope and his bishops reigned supreme. 
The crown bowed before the miter and 
the laity were the vassals of the hierar- 
chy. 

A reaction against this absolutism fol- 
lowed, and attempts were made to limit 
the authority of the Pope by councils 
which were an assertion of the principle 
of republican government. The Popes 
refused to accept their decrees. But 
French nationality and independence 
found a champion in Charles VII, who in 
the Pragmatic Sanction in 1438 laid 
down a principle which the Parliament 
of France has just reaffirmed and ex- 
tended. That famous document, whose 
wisdom more than four and a half cen- 
turies of history have vindicated, affirmed 
that the authority of councils is superior 
to the Pope; that the Holy See should be 
obliged to convene them annually; that 
the right of appeal to the Pope should be 
limited, and that the bulls of the Pope 
should not be published in France until 
they had the approbation of the King. 
It reduced also the Papal revenue. It 
was a sad day for France, when, after a 
bitter struggle, this law, which had bcen 
in force about eighty years, was abol- 
ished and a Concordat entesed into with 
the Pope by Francis I. The struggles 
which followed for a time were waged 
not so much between the people and the 
Pope as between the kings and the Pope 
to see who should be uppermost. Eng- 
land under Henry VIII cut loose from 
the Pope, and maintains a national church 
to this day. France under Louis XIV, 
in 1682,and thru the influence of 
3ossuet, reasserted the principle of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, declaring that the 
authority of the Holy See was impotent 
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against the power of the Gallican Church, 
and that the judgments of the Pope 
might be revised by the universal consent 


of the Church. That was not the logic’ 


of a republic, but of an absolute mon- 
archy, which revoked the Edict of Nantes 
and accorded no liberty to Protestants. 

In the sanguinary storm of the French 
Revolution, monarchical government, 
both royal and papal, was swept away. 
A separate Catholic Church was at first 
set up in France, the property of the 
Church was declared to be subject to the 
common law, and without the consent of 
Rome the estates and edifices of the 
Church in France were placed at the dis- 
position of the nation. Then the Revolu- 
tion went further, and in 1794 the com- 
plete separation of State and Church was 
declared, and also liberty of worship. 
Thus France wrote in blood more than a 
century ago the law which in milder ink 
and with more moderation and justice it 
has rewritten today. 

Then came that unparalleled genius, 
reformer and iconoclast, leg.list and out- 
law, Napoleon I, who in 1801 concluded 
the Concordat with the Pope which has 
remained the religious law of France un- 
til its dissolution by the Parliament of 
France in 1905. Napoleon, as First Con- 
sul, was rapidly striding toward the 
throne ; he needed the Pope to help him 
there. With pietistic zeal Napoleon de- 
clared that only the Catholic religion 
could save France from disorder and 
storms. Yet the Papal legate, when he 
came to treat with Napoleon, found that 
he could drive a hard bargain. Napo- 
leon’s ambition forbade him to concede 
too much to the head of the Church, and 
he feared that the French people would 
not consent to abandon too much that 
had been gaified by the Revolution. The 
Papal Legate fought hard to secure the 
recognition of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion as the only religion or the domi- 
nant religion; but Napoleon would only 
concede that it should be a privile ed or 
protected religion. The provision of the 
old Concordat of Francis I that the Gov- 
ernment should nominate the bishops to 
be instituted by the Pope was revived. 
The free exercise of worship was to be 
in conformity “with such regulations of 
the police as the Government may deem 
necessary for public tranquillity.”. The 


yielded without approval. 


bishops nominated the curés, but their 
selection was to be “only of persons ac- 
ceptable to the Government.” 

In view of recent discussions as to the 
property, the provisions of the Concordat 
are important. Articles 12 and 13 pro- 
vided : 

All metropolitan churches, cathedrals, pa- 
rochial residences or other buildings for relig- 
ious use which have not been confiscated shall 
be placed at the disposal of the bishops. 

His Holiness, for the peace, welfare, and 
happy establishment of the Catholic religion, 
declares that neither he nor his successors shall 
molest in any way the purchasers of confis- 
cated Church property. ‘ 


Article 14 read: 


The Government assures a proper salary to 
the bishops and pastors whose dioceses shall 
be included in the rearrangement. 

The autonomy of the French Govern- 
ment was protected by several provisions 
attached to the Concordat and called 
Organic Articles. To these the Pope 
It was pro- 
vided that no documents emanating from 
the Court of Rome should be published 
or circulated unless authorized by the 
Government; that the decrees of synads 
outside of France should be examined by 
the Government before publication in 
France; and that no synod or council 
should be held without express permis- 
sion of the Government. Appeals were 
taken, not to the Pope, but to the Council 
of State. : 

For more than’ a hundred yéars the 
Catholic Church in France has been liv- 
ing under this arrangement, in the ef- 
joyment of special but also limited privi- 
leges. : 

What now has France done by the 
new Separation Law? Published in full 
it would fill several pages of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. We have already given a full 
synopsis and can now only restate its 
fundamental provisions. It .guarantees 
freedom of public worship, subject only 
to restrictions of public order. 


“The republic does not recognize or support 
by salaries or subsidies any religion.” 


The State retains the title of all church 
edifices and other buildings which were 
pliced at the disposition of the nation at 
the time of the Revolution. It grants 
the free use of these to religious bodies 
or associations, and designates how such 
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associations shall be legally formed. The 
real and personal property of the differ- 
ent denominations, whether Roman Cath- 
olic or Protestant, after having been 
properly inventoried, is placed under the 
control likewise of these associations, 
corresponding to the boards of trustees 
or vestries in our own land. These. asso- 
ciations must “conform to the regula- 
tions of the general organization of the 
religious worship of which they propose 
to assure the exercise.” It would thus 
be impossible for the Jews to take a 
Protestant Church, or for the Protest- 
ants to take a Catholic cathedral. Dis- 
putes as to the rights of two parties prac- 
ticing the same religion are to be settled 
by judicial authority. Ministers of reli- 
gion who have completed their sixtieth 
year and who have served for thirty 
years receive an annual pension for life 
equal to three-quarters of their salary; 
those above forty-five who have served 
twenty years receive a life pension equal 
to half of their salary. Provision is made 
for the gradual reduction of the salaries 
of others during a period of four years. 
Other provisions are made in the same 
l"%eral and considerate spirit. 

The Protestant bodies of France have 
promptly accepted the law and proceed- 
ed to organize under it, tho, small in 
numbers, they have no. such pecuniary 
resources as the Catholics. The Jews 
have accepted it and also the Greek 
Church. Why not the Catholics? The 
answer is, because they are not Cath- 
olic, but Roman Catholic. As Fretich- 
men they were prepared to accept it. 
Some of the most eminent Catholics in 
France, in a formal communication, 
urged the bishops to assent to it. The 
bishops in council decided by a strong 
majority of twenty-two votes to do so. 
They proposed a form of organization 
which they thought canonical and which 
the Government recognized as legal. It 
was pointed out by prominent Catholics 
that the French law was much more 
liberal to Catholics than the German 
law. When the Pope heard this he is 
reported to have said of the bishops: 
“They acted like Frenchmen.” Then 
the bishops found that in spite of the 
fact that they had taken an oath to obey 
the laws of France they must first ask 
Rome whether or not they should obey 


them. What was the Pope’s answer: 
The ground and basis of all his opposi- 
tion is stated in his encyclical of Feb- 
ruary: “That the State must be sepa- 
rated from the Church is a thesis abso- 
lutely false, .a most pernicious error.” 
He declares it ‘a great injustice to God 
and a negation of the supernatural 
order.” ' 

This argument has not convinced the 
French people, for they have over- 
whelmingly sustained the Government ; 
but it has set many people to doubting 
not only the infallibility, but the prac- 
tical wisdom of the Holy See. It has 
served to draw with unmistakable clear- 
ness the supreme issue. It is an issue 
between the autonomy of France and 
the temporal sovereignty of the Pope. 
No minor eddies of discussion, no dust 
raised in the stir of debate, can obscure 
the main contention. Nor can there be 
any doubt which will triumph. The 
autonomy of France is safe; the repub- 
lic is moving forward to its righteous 
goal of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 
As for the dogma of Papal sovereignty 
its doom was long since pronounced by 
the nations of Christendom, and in his 
encyclicals Pope Pius X is but chanting 
the requiem of the ghost of an unburied 
fiction. 

a 
Land Frauds and Swollen For- 


tunes 


THE President is “gravely concerned,” 
he says, “at the prevalence of fraud” 
under the present provisions of the public 
land laws. He would have the Timber 
and Stone act repealed because “the ef- 
fect of it is to turn over the public timber 
lands to great corporations.” The 
Desert Land act should be radically 
amended because it “results so frequent- 
ly in fraud and so comparatively seldom 
in making homes on the land.” It as- 
sists “large holders to get control of land 
and water on the public domain by in- 
defensible means.” And it is the “large 
holders” and the “speculators,” far more 
often than the honest settler, that profit 
by the commutation clause of the Home- 
stead act. 

This story of frauds under the land 
laws is an old one. It has been told for 
many years, and for as many years it has 
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been true. There are unwise provisions 
of some of these laws which, as the 
President says, put a premium on fraud. 
and public sentiment in certain parts of 
the country has not condemned viola- 
tions of them. But a majority of the 
frauds, and the most profitable of them, 
have been without any excuse whatever. 
They have been nothing short of steal- 
ing, for the benefit of wealthy and un- 
scrupulous men, or of great corporations 
ruled by such men; and the theft has 
been accomplished by means of the 
suborned perjury of poor men who were 
willing to help the great thieves for a 
few dollars in hand. 

If one could find in the record of land 
stealing some evidence that the land was 
occasionally stolen by poor and strug- 
gling settlers for their own use, such of- 
fenses, while still quite objectionable, 
would be regarded as less harmful to the 
public interest than those with which that 
record is almost exclusively filled. As a 
rule, however, the lands wrongfully ac- 
quired have gone into the possession of 
the rich and powerful, and possession of 
them has in many instances been, used 
to the disadvantage, and even for the op- 
pression, of the common people. 

Influential politicians, Senators (Mr. 
Mitchell was one of them), Representa- 
tives, Commissioners: of the General 
Land Office at Washington (one who re- 
cently held that title is now under indict- 
ment), and local land officers (several 
of whom are now awaiting trial), have 
taken part in the robbery. It was in the 
face of annoying and sometimes power- 
ful opposition that Secretary Hitchcock 
proceeded to enforce the criminal laws 
against such offenders and procured 490 
indictments, which have already yielded 
eighty-nine convictions, 401 remaining 
to be tried. But conditions have not been 
exceptionally bad during his term of 
office. There was warrant for a host of 
indictments before his term began. 

Mr. Roosevelt perceives, of course, that 
some of those “swollen fortunes,” the 
perpetuation of which he desires to pre- 
vent, either had their origin in the steal- 
ing of public lands or, from compara- 
tively small beginnings, by reason of 
such stealing took on what he has call- 
ed “an unhealthy size.” In his messages 
he frequently speaks of the misuse of 
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great wealth, but commonly lets the 
prosecutions instituted under his direc- 
tion speak for him concerning the ac- 
quisition of great wealth by unlawful or 
unjust practices. For example, in his 
war upon railroad freight rebating by 
suggested legislation and by prosecu- 
tion he has attacked a fruitful source of 
private wealth. There are great for- 
tunes which were built up largely by 
means of freight rebates and by railway 
favoritism in other forms, all against 
public poiicy and also unlawful. With 
rebating has been allied the stealing of 
public land, especially lands containing 
coal, and also the increase of coal profits 
by combination and conspiracy. 

This is shown by the indictments an- 
nounced two weeks ago in Salt Lake 
City and by testimony taken by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in that 
place and in Denver. The Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, the Oregon Short 
Line, an officer of the latter company,’ 
the Utah Fuel Company (owned by the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Com- 
pany) and eight of its officers or agents 
were indicted. All these defendants are 
to be tried for offenses in connection 
with the coal trade, and the nine last 
mentioned for acquiring great tracts of 
public coal land by fraud and the sub- 
ornation of perjury. 

Before the Commission at Denver it 
was shown that practically all the coal 
mined in Utah was produced by this 
coal company which the Denver & Rio 
Grande owns; that the coal company had 
for years been favored by unlawful pref- 
erential freight rates; that from 80 to 


‘go per cent. of the coal mined in Col- 


orado was produced by the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, which had en- 
joyed freight rebates or preferences 
amounting to great sums every year; 
and that several directors of this coal 
company were also directors of the rail- 
road company by which the favors were 
granted. 

The Government has brought suits to 
recover a part of the coal land which 
has been developed in these ways. It 
is asserted that additional indictments . 
will be announced after the holidays. 
And the testimony taken suggested that 
investigation of the Union Pacific sys- 
tem which is soon to be made. 
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It is charged, by indictments and oth- 
erwise, that the coal supply of the 
mountain States, which is controlled by 
two great railway systems, is taken 
mainly from land which was acquired 
from the Government and the people by 
fraud, and that a coal monopoly has 
been maintained and the profits of the 
subsidiary mining companies made large 
by unlawful freight rebates. Among 
the officers and directors of the con- 
trolling companies are the owners or 
representatives of some of our most 
prominent “swollen fortunes.” 

Mr. Roosevelt would have the Gov- 
ernment keep its title to such coal lands 
as it still owns. He is right. And his 
more recent recommendations as to the 
repeal or amendment of certain general 
land laws should be embodied in new 
legislation at the present session of 
Congress. 

& 


Breakfast Foods 


To change the food habits of a na- 
tion is almost as difficult as to change its 
language. A race clings as tenaciously 
to its diet as to its deities. So long as 
cooking was a household art handed 
down from mother to daughter this 
culinary conservatism was _ inevitable. 
But now the factory system has robbed 
the shrine of Vesta of its traditional 
prerogatives. Cooking is done outside 
of the home and digesting outside of the 
stomach. To teach a million house- 
wives new tricks is practically impossi- 
ble, but as soon as the preparation of 
any kind of food passes into the hands 
of a few skilled and inventive individ- 
uals it begins ‘to make progress. To 
say that “the demand creates the sup- 
ply” is to put the cart before the horse. 
The demand does not create the supply, 
it is the supply that creates the demand. 

A good example of this is the intro- 
duction of prepared cereal foods. It 
cannot be said that twenty years ago the 
people of the United States began sud- 
denly to hanker after a lot of fancy 
foods that nobody had ever heard of. 
Not at all. It was simply that a few 
progressive manufacturers discovered 
that it was possible to create an appe- 
tite for a new food by advertising. On 
the billboards and in the magazines 
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kindly old gentlemen, pretty maidens 
and chubby children conspired to induce 
us to partake of their diet and so to 
share in their health, beauty and benev- 
olence. By these methods the manufac- 
turers of cereal products exerted an im- 
portant influence on American life and 
letters. For some years periodical lit- 
erature was fed on breakfast foods, just 
as now it is run by automobiles. 

Of course this dietary revolution— 
for the introduction of the fancy cereals 
is nothing less—has cost millions, but 
it could hardly have been accomplished 
in any cheaper way. A large proportion 
of our population has been converted to 
the breakfast food habit in a marvelous- 
ly short time. Of course they have pai< 
for their conversion, but it is quite 
proper that they should. The gain in 
health, time and money by the partial 
substitution of convenient and nutritious 
cereals for the more or less indigestible 
and time-consuming products on which 
we used to feed is incalculable. The 
revolution has extended to other meals. 
We see the lunch counters of the down- 
town district stacked high with pictured 
packages where once there was only to 
be found “sinkers,” “wedges” and that 
popular comestible invented by Sir John 
Montagu, Earl of Sandwich, to stay him 
during long Parliamentary _ sessions. 
One of the chief advantages of the new 
cereals from a hygienic standpoint is 
undoubtedly that one is not liable to 
overeat if he confines his diet to them. 

Now that these new forms of cereals 
have become deservedly popular it will 
do no harm to admit that they were 
mostly introduced under false pretenses. 
Like all other reforms the dawn was 
more roseate than the light of the com- 
mon day it ushered in. We have said that 
this reform of our food habits was 
worth all the money it cost, but to say 
that it was worth all the prevarication 
it cost would subject us to the charge 
of jesuitry. However, it will be safe to 
say that no one has found a way of in- 
fluencing such a large mass of people in 
so short a time without the use of ex- 
aggeration to at least as great an extent 
as the manufacturers of the fancy 
cereals. A certain degree of gratitude 
is accordingly due them, since they have 
thus contributed to the welfare of the 
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people by the sacrifice of their personal 
veracity. 

We have spoken of this dietary revo- 
lution as tho it were merely a change of 
belief, like the increase in the Repub- 
lican vote during the same period. It is 
riot so much that the new foods are bet- 
ter than the old as that people have been 
persuaded to eat them. After all, no 
cereal food has been invented that is 
more nutritious, digestible and cheap 
than white bread made from fine patent 
flour. This is not a matter of individ- 
ual opinion, but is proved by the ex- 
tensive and thoro experiments and 
analyses made by the Department of 
Agriculture and the State Experiment 
Stations. For example, let us quote the 
figures showing what percentage of the 
protein contained in different forms of 
cereals is digested, since protein, which 
includes all the nitrogenous matter, is 
the most valuable of the components of 
food : 

Per cent. digestible 


protein. 
WD CS... i ctcucenwensbeens 88.0 
Entire-wheat bread.......ccccecees: 82.0 
ee a eee ere ee 76.0 


Wheat products, rolled, partly cooked: 83.1 
Wheat products, malted, ready toeat. 74.7 


Wheat products, undecorticated..... 72.7 
GFE EEN Van 6 vc punt hoses Rese nes 77.9 
BG IEEE dooce bv cess 5098 dives 83.0 
CURRIED SG bb Siassisbnped > «dames 73.9 


In beefsteak about 98 per cent. of the protein 
is digestible. 

It will be seen from this table that the 
retention of the bran and germ, wholly 
or in part, as is done in the Graham and 
entire-wheat flour and in the undecorti- 
cated breakfast food, really reduces the 
amount of available protein altho the 
chemical analyses of such products show 


a higher percentage of protein than the’ 


patent flour. If, then, a man likes old- 
fashioned bread and milk or crackers 
and milk better than any new-fangled no- 
tions he can eat it with a good conscience 
regardless of the fact that beside the 
plates of the other members of the 
family stand packages of Foodine, Ex- 
purgated Wheat and Bath Mitts. 

In short all of the prepared cereal 
foods are good enough for anybody and 
there is not such great difference be- 
tween them as their advertising and their 
price would indicate. The cereals that 
cost three or five cents a pound are, if 


properly cooked, as nutritious as those 
that cost 124 or 15 cents. The frugal 
housewife may make her own breakfast 
food if she chooses. One of the most 
deservedly popular brands can be pre- 
pared, or to speak more cautiously satis- 
factorily imitated, by soaking waste bread 
in a little watered molasses or glucose 
syrup, drying until hard and grinding in 
a coffee-mill. This is as good as the 
“store brand” that costs 15 cents a pack- 
age but whether it is economical or not 
depends on the value of time and fuel, 


and the capacity of the family for bread’ 


pudding. To complete the utilization of 
household by-products, picture postals 
and Christmas cards may be pasted on 
the package, and any surplus wit may be 
devoted to inventing a melodious name 
for the family cereal. 

The great advantage of the new 
cereals is that they are made in such va- 
riety of form and flavor that all tastes 
can be suited. The package is very con- 
venient and the fact that they are ready 
or nearly ready for the table is an im- 
portant consideration in some cases. It 
should be noted, however, that most of 
them need longer cooking than is indi- 
cated in the directions, and the consumer 
should not neglect to digest them even 
tho they are labeled “pre-digested.” The 
breakfast foods as a class are free from 
adulteration and dirt; in fact they are 
far superior in purity to the product of 
the old water-wheel mill and the ordin- 
ary kitchen. 


2 
Amending the Constitution 


TuE Constitution of the United States, 
constructed by wise men @ hundred and 
twenty years ago, is not so sacred that it 
cannot be touched by wiser men - lay. 
It had hardly been finished by its first 
framers before a big bunch of amend- 
ments was added to it by the dissatisfied 
States, and other amendments have fol- 
lowed. Changing conditions require new 
amendments, as when the conclusion of 
the Civil War compelled important addi- 
tions. Other amendments have often 
been proposed since then, but it is not 
easy to set the complicated machinery at 
work. There are two ways of amending 
the Constitution ; one is that such amend- 
ments shall be proposed by two-thirds of 




















both houses of Congress, and then rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the States. The other way is by a call 
by two-thirds of the legislatures of the 
States for a constitutional convention, 
the conclusions of which shall be ratified 
by conventions in three-fourths of the 
States. Such a national constitutional 
convention must then be called by thirty 
States, and its action must be approved 
by thirty-four States. Neither method 
is easy, nor can a change be quickly 
made. As we have previously said, there 
are disadvantages in a written constitu- 
tion, and Great Britain gets along very 
well without any. What it calls the Brit- 
ish Constitution is the successive acts of 
its Parliament. 

Secretary Root was guilty of no polit- 
ical crime when he discussed in his late 
speech the possible necessity of amend- 
ments. To be sure, the point of his 
speech was to warn the several States 
that they should make such common 
legislation as would make constitutional 
changes unnecessary. Thus, to take a 
possible illustration, if South Dakota 
should have a marriage and divorce law 
which offended the moral sense of the 
rest of the country, it would provoke an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
should put marriage laws under the con- 
trol of Congress. Or, to take another 
possible example, if New Jersey should 
selfishly make a law for the organization 
of corporations which should work in- 
juriously to other States, such States 
would be provoked to coerce New Jersey 
by a constitutional amendment. 

There is another less desirable way of 
reaching the needed end. When it is so 
difficult to amend, it becomes at times 
necessary to construe. by decision of the 
Supreme Court; and that construction 
may be somewhat forced and stretched. 
and that in all honesty. There are gen- 
eral provisions in the Constitution which 
may auite properly be invoked to cover 
conditions never thought of when the 
Constitution was made in 1787. No one 
could then have thought of the condi- 
tions which have required legislation as 
to interstate traffic. The Interstate Com- 
mission is working under a construction 
of the Constitution never in the thought 
of its makers. A corporation has its 
home in New, York or New Jersey, and 
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Congress, by Federal law, tells it what 
it shall charge for transportation of pas- 
sengers or freight, and the Supreme 
Court declares the law constitutional. 

This comes from utterly changed con- 
ditions. Railroads have made the differ- 
ence. State lines are obliterated. About 
the time the Constitution was made a 
Mr. Hinman, whose grandfather was 
from Derby, England, left Derby, Conn., 
to settle Derby, Vt. It took seventeen 
days to convey his household goods on 
ox-sleds to his new home. Now we 
rush across a State in a few hours. Con- 
ditions have changed even since Daniel 
Webster said that if,Oregon should ever 
have the population to make a State, a 
member elected could not get to Wash- 
ington before Congress had adjourned. 
Railroads, telegraphy, telephones: and our 
rapid postal system, which pay no regard 
to. State lines, make us think less of State 
interests, while we magnify the interests 
and rights of the nation. 

Accordingly the increased centraliza- 
tion of power is necessary and right. 
The States cannot do what once they 
could, because all traffic and commerce 
crosses the State lines. The products of 
a State are no longer consumed within 
its limits. The interests of no State can 
be segregated. If Illinois should make 
a law which would cripple the railroads 
of that State, it would cripple all the 
other States. There must be either more 
power somehow given to the Federal 
Government, or there must be common 
action by the several States. This is the 
purpose of the meetings of conventions 
and bar associations—to provide for 
common legislation on marriage, divorce 
and other subjects. 

Yet there are other matters that can- 
not be thus adjusted by common legisla- 
tion or by forced construction of the 
Constitution. Such a simple matter is 
that of making the Presidential term six 
years, without re-eligibility. More seri- 
ous problems arise as to the power of 
the nation to protect the lives and the 
treaty rights of citizens of foreign na- 
tions who come to our shores and are 
under local laws. . California has lately 
made us think of this. And it is quite 


possible that the late experience of other 
nations. such as Switzerland, France and 
Great Britain, in their constitutions, mav 
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suggest more radical improvements still. 
It is to.be kept in mind that our Consti- 
tution is not final. -It was good for its 
time, when the States were suspicious of 
each other and had separate interests. 
Amendments thus far have been by speci- 
fied recommendations of Congress. The 
time may be nearer than we have thought 
when we shall need a new national Con- 
stitutional Convention, which shall be at 
liberty to initiate its own broader recon- 
struction of our organic law. 
& 
The Mysterious Hittites 


New light is now promised us on one 
of the most mysterious and fascinating 
problems of early history, that of the 
Hittite Empire, which covered a good 
part of Asia Minor and Syria at the 
time of Egypt’s greatest glory, of the 
efflorescence of the Mycenean culture of 
which we get a glimpse in the Homeric 
poems, and of the middle Babylonian and 
early Assyrian empires. David’s amour 
with the wife of a Hittite soldier gives 
us one of the most striking stories in the 
Old Testament, and is usually believed 
to have given rise to the tenderest ex- 
pression of penitence in all religious lit- 
erature. While Egyptian and Assyrian 
and Jewish records tell of the Hittites, 
their own records had perished, and it 
is only lately that we have found their 
scattered and brief hieroglyphic re- 
. mains, still undeciphered or slowly 
yielding to much profitless labor. 

But the Germans, who have pretty 
nearly exhausted fruitful classical learn- 
ing, are now more eager than any other 
people to seek new fields of exploration, 
and the Vorderasialische Gesellschaft 
has sent Dr. H. Winckler to Asia Minor 
to make careful excavations in Hittite 
centers, and his results are surprising 
and most hopeful. They are likely to 
open a new field for investigation in a 
most important period of history, which 
is closely related to the early Greek cul- 
ture. 

The campaign of excavation just re- 
ported is the second which Dr. Winckler 
has carried on at Boghaz-keui, about 
125 miles east of Angora. It is a well- 
known site, and the processions of gods 
figured on the walls of rock were 


made known long’ ago by Texier and 
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very lately have been published by 
Humann and Puchstein. A. year ago 
Winckler unearthed monuments in the 
triple-walled city which proved it to be 
a center of Hittite culture, but this 
year’s campaign proves it to be its chief 
center from which the Hittite land re- 
ceived its name. 

Dr. Winckler has found a number 
of complete - and broken tablets in’ 
both the Hittite language and the Baby- 
lonian, the latter of which can be easily 
read. They show that the Babylonian 
was the language of foreign correspond- 
ence. A copy of a letter was found ad- 
dresst to the King of Egypt. But more 
surprising was a fragment of the treaty 
between the Hittite King and the 
Egyptian Rameses II, the full text ot 
which in hieroglyphic characters is en- 
graved on the walls of Karnak. Here 
we have a copy in Babylonian charac- 
ters, and the name of the Hittite King, 
given as Hatti-sira at Karnak, is here 
given as Hattu-sil, because Egyptian had 
no letter 1; and his father is Mur-sil, in 
place of the Egyptian Maura-sir. Now 
the name Mur-sil is the Greek Myrsilos, 
a King of Lesbos. 

Besides this tablet were half a dozen 
others a foot square with the text of 
treaties, or agreements, with other un- 
known districts in Asia Minor. But on: 
district, that of Kiswatna, was known, 
as it occurs in the treaty with Rameses 
Il. Its King addresses his over-lord 
Hattu-sil as “The Sun.” 

But the most interesting and impor- 
tant discoveries were those of about: 
twenty very large tablets in the Hittite 
language, each containing several hun- 
dred lines of text, besides some two 
thousand smaller fragments. These 
contain, in part, correspondence with 
vassal states, and such familiar names. 
as Carchemish and Arzawa occur. For 
the decipherment of the Hittite it is of 
the greatest value that these tablets are 
written in the Babylonian character, but 
the language is Hittite. Already it ap- 
pears that the surrounding lands looked 
to the Hittite capital as possessing 
rather a religious than a political su- 
premacy. Among them are mentioned 
the lands of Mitani, Komana, Egypt 
and Cyprus. The documents can so far 
be made out as to show that they are not 
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al: poiiticai, but include worship, incan- 
tations, lists of houses, owned by women 
as well as men, which throws an inter- 
esting light on the condition of women 
in the early Orient. 

The great amount of new texts found 
gives every reason to hope that these 
writings in a Babylonian script will sup- 
ply the key to the language, and then 
those other inscriptions in the purely 
Hittite hieroglyphic may come to be read 
satisfactorily, and we shall probably get 
much new light on the early history of 
a great people who had past utterly out 
of memory, but who not only had a 
great part to serve in mediating between 
the Babylonian and Assyrian culture 
and that of Greece, but who also added 
elements of their own, which we are just 
now beginning to discover. We can- 
not guess what treasures the spade will 
yet discover carefully preserved under 
ground in many ancient lands. Just now 
we are surprised to hear of the acquisi- 
tion of an old manuscript in the lost 
Nubian language, which is likely to 
prove the key to certain old Egyptian 
monuments, which no scholar could 
translate; and from Central Asia there 
are brought to India buried literary 
treasures which give a new language 
and which are spoken of as being as 
startling as those of Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son. This may be an exaggeration ;: but 
all this points to a great increment of 
knowledge as to the origin of civiliza- 
tion and the elements out of which have 
come our boasted culture; while out of 
Cyprus, the palace of Minos gives us 
yet another source of Greek civilization ; 
and the buried papyri of Oxyrhynchus 
offer us forgotten early Christian gos- 
pels and the works of famous Greek 
poets and historians. Nothing new can 
surprise us. Anything is possible. 

Js 

South Carolina’s da seer of 

Assisted Immigrants [2¥ which forbids 
the admission to our 


ports of any immigrant who has a job 
engaged, and does not have to hunt one, 
is illustrated by the decision of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor that the 
prohibitions of the contract labor law do 
not apply if the contract is made by a 
‘State. Thus South Carolina wants for- 
eign immigrants for the various indus- 


tries of the State, and has appointed a de- 
partment for the purpose, with a com- 
missioner at its head. He engaged some 
five hundred immigrants of whom a ma- 
jority were Belgian mill operatives, 
wanted for factories in the State, and 
paid their passage over. If the corpora- 
tions had done this directly the immi- 
grants would have been excluded, but 
because the State did the same thing as 
their agent, and for them, it is allowed. 
So a State can evade a federal law, and 
these mill operatives, when they have 
paid up their passage money, can, if de- 
sired, be moved to Massachusetts and 
there made to compete as “scabs” with 
labor unions. We make no objection to 
South Carolina importing laborers, if 
their rights are protected, but we do not 
see why the State-should have special 
privilege to act as agent for corporations. 


st 


A In a late editorial we spoke 
s to Pap bei ; 
for Babes riefly of certain modern 
ways of education of chil- 
dren. That editorial gave occasion to a 
letter from a mother of unusual discrim- 
ination, who has been watching the train- 
ing of her bright little daughter in a New 
England public school. She says: 


I.am hopeless on the subject of my children’s 
education under present conditions. I knew 
my seven year old girl has a good head and 
likes to learn. She said somewhat wistfully 
yesterday: “We, haven’t had any lessons this 
week—just singing and rehearsing and playing 
we are cooks and banging on tin pans. Mother, 
I hate to bang on a tin pan in school time.” 
They have taken several days for a little play. 
A few weeks ago they took several days for 
Teachers’ Institute. Every time it rains, even 
lightly, the bell rings “No school,” and the 
children play out of doors—mine do. They 
have no books of their own, they do not learn 
a lesson out of a beok; they accept a “sugges- 
tion” for “number work” from a blackboard. 
They have reached the simplified spelling with- 
out Presidential aid. Every few moments they 
change their occupation and “rest their minds 
—rest from what heaven only knows. I con- 
tend that the old way was for better in regard 
to books. A child owned a school book—took 
pride in it and the book itself became endeared 
to him because of his struggle over it. The 
dirty books the children bring home now go 
into all sorts of homes. There is a sensé of 
stability and responsibility that comes from 
having a definite lesson in one’s own book and 
being held to account for book and lesson. 
They make no use of a child’s greatest asset— 
his young memory. At this early age a child 
may not understand everything, but his memory 
is better than it will ever be again and it 
should be put to work. They do not learn the 
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multiplication tables and therefore they stum- 
ble constantly as they progress in “number 
work,” which does not keep them at “more” 
and “less” until they know it. They do not 
even known the word subtraction. They make 
a few figures a little more—make them a little 
less—take a part of them and do nothing thor- 
oly. Then geography—“Mother, teacher says, 
‘Please find me a picture of a volcano.’ 
ae teacher says, ‘Write me out what’s a 
plain. 

I had an interesting experience a few weeks 
ago. I took my little third-grade girl down to 
New Jersey and entered her temporarily in the 
schoo] there. I found the school run on a sen- 
sible basis. My little girl came home with a 
good, stiff lesson to learn out of a book, a page 
of “free examples in arithmetic” (of which she 
had barely heard before) to do, and after the 
accomplishment of definite tasks she had a 
sense of proud satisfaction. Her lessons “from 
there to there” were thoroly learned, with my 
help; for in the third grade they were far in 
advance of our feeble little New Englanders. 
The child learned more in two weeks there 
than in half a term at home. The school board 
in ———— comprises a number of sensible, eld- 
erly, intelligent men who believe that children 
are not little frosted cakes to be kept under 
glass. I do not want children forced or over- 
worked. I was not, but I knew three times as 
much at seven as my girl knows. 

This testimony, which might be indefin- 
itely extended, we commend to those 
whom it concerns. 

st 


No Englishman will be more 

Mr. Bryce welcome as British Ambassa- 
dor than the Right Honora- 

ble James Bryce. He will not be a bit 
the less welcome from the fact that he 
carries no title of nobility, and that, like 
Mr. Gladstone, he has refused a peerage. 
He comes simply ‘as a man like us of 
American citizenship, standing on his 
record of work done. He is sixty-eight 
years old, was Regius Professor of Civil 
Law at Oxford from 1870 to 1893, and 
has since been Member of Parliament, 
president of the Board of Trade, and has 
held many offices, of which the latest and 
perhaps most important is that of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland in the present Lib- 
eral Cabinet. It is a very responsible 
post which he leaves to come to Wash- 
ington. But it is importarit that Great 
Britain should have one of her ablest 
_men here; and as Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in 1886 Mr. 
Bryce had experience in diplomacy. 
From his visits to this country .and his 
very valuable book, “The American Com- 
monwealth,” he has endeared himself to 
our people, and we shall be glad to re- 
ceive one who is not only a friend of 
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America; but who is a distinguished 
scholar and writer in various fields. We 
have been in the habit of sending our 
ablest men of culture and fame to the 
British Court, and we are more than 
pleased to receive such a one in. return. 


s 


It is nothing remarkable that the Presi- 
dent should have said to Mr. Storer or 
to Monseigneur O’Connell, or to any one 
else, that he hoped Archbishop Ireland 
would be made a Cardinal. It is some- 
what less agreeable that he should, as the 
correspondence seems to show, have told 
them that he had no objection to their 
telling the Pope so, for it was not dis- 
creet. But considerably less pleasant is 
it to learn that the Archbishop himself 
was in correspondence on the subject and 
apparently seeking the honor. But it is 
not really surprising. Such ambition for 
honor is to be expected in a Church, 
whether Catholic or Methodist, that has 
valuable offices and honors to bestow; 
for ecclesiastical patronage begets ec- 
clesiastical politics and office-seeking. It 
is not the man John Ireland whom one 
objects to, for we admire him; but the 
system which almost forbids the self-ab- 
negation of Nolo episcopari. He could 
easily feel that it would be well for the 
Church for him to be made Cardinal. 

& 

While our English brethren—linguistic 
scholars excepted—stand aghast at the 
profanity of touching the sacred spelling 
of Stormonth, we observe a_ strange 
tendens among them toward Germanism 
in the composition of words. Here is, in 
a book published by Longmans which we 
pick up, the neologism insofar, which is 
nothing but insofern Englished. .We fear 
it will creep into our American printing 
offices, just as anyone and someone have, 
which are bad because the last element 
in the vicious compound has not lost its 
own accent, as body has in somebody and 
anybody, which are. quite different in 
meaning and accent from some body and 
any body. s 


Information is sent to us_ that the 
statement is absolutely incorrect, which 
we accepted on public report, that ‘Mr. 
J. P. Morgan was compelled. to-'pay a 
heavy duty on an ancient ilfuniinated 
manuscript of the. Bible and the writ 
consigning John Bunyan to prison. 
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Insurance 


The Proposed Life Insurance 
Union 

FOLLOWING invitations issued by Paul 
Morton, president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, to more than thirty 
representatives of life insurance com- 
panies and to which there was a very 
general response, a meeting was held on 
Friday last at the Waldorf-Astoria at 
which the following companies were 
represented as stated below: 

Etna Life, Hartford, Conn., J. L. English, 
president; Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass., 
James W. Hull, president; Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, Hartford, Conn., Robert W. Hunt- 
ington, jr., president ; Equitable Life, New 
York, Paul Morton, president, and Gage E. 
Tarbell and George T. Wilson, vice-presidents ; 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 6. 
Fouse, president; Germania Life, New York, 
Cornelius Doremus, president; Home _ Life, 
New York, George E. Ide, president; Manhat- 
tan Life, New York, N. W. Torrey, secretary; 
Maryland Life, Baltimore, W. H. Blackford, 
president; Massachusetts Mutual Life, Spring- 
field, Mass., John Hall, president; Metropoli- 
tan Life, New York, Harvey Fiske, first vice- 
president, and Fourth Vice-President Ayres; 
Michigan Mutual Life, Detroit, A. F. Moorse, 
secretary; Mutual Life, New York, C. A. Pea- 
body, president; National Life, Montpelier, 
Vt., Joseph A. De Boer, president, and James 
T. Phelps, vice-president; New England Mu- 
tual of Boston, Alfred W. Foster, vice-presi- 
dent; New York Life, Darwin P. Kingsley and 
Thomas R. A. Buckner, vice-presidents; Provi- 
dent Life and Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Asa Wing, president, and Joseph Ashbrook, 
vice-president; Provident Savings, New York, 
John W. Vrooman, secretary; Prudential Life 
of Newark, Dr. Leslie D. Ward, vice-presi- 
dent ; Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, 
N. Y,, Charles M. Turner, president; State 
Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass., A. G. Bullock, 
president; Travellers’ of Hartford, Conn., S. 
C. Dunham, president; Union Central Life, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, J. R. Clark, vice-president; 
United States Life, New York, ix 3% © 
Munn, president. 

The opening of the session was marked 
by a discussion as to just what form the 
association should take. The consensus 
of opinion as crystalized was to the effect 
that the new association should stand for 
the promotion of the welfare of the 
policy holders, the reduction of expenses, 
the encouragement of uniformity and the 
use of proper means to induce beneficial 
legislation. The cheapening of the cost 
of life insurance to the public was an- 
other goal toward which the energies of 
the new organization are to be directed. 
Mr. Morton made it clear from the very 
start that what he had in contemplation 


was entire publicity. He proposed to in- 
sist in season and out of season that there 
should be no going back to the days of a 
former association, which was actually 
the forerunner of the pernicious “yellow 
dog” fund, the “House of Mirth” and 
other things similar, the legitimacy of 
which was so much questioned. He 
urged that the new organization’s consti- 
tution be so framed as to prevent such 
abuses. With the appointment of a com- 
mittee to draft a constitution with all this 
in view an adjournment was taken until 
next Friday. The new organization is 
admirable in plan and scope, and THE 
INDEPENDENT heartily approves of it. 


s 
New Insurance Company Formed 
to Take Over the Surplus Line 
of the New York Life 


PRELIMINARY announcement - was 
made last week of the formation of the 
North American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, under the laws of New Jersey, 
with a capital of $200,000 and a surplus, 
paid in, of $150,000, with headquarters 
at Trenton, N. J. This announcement 
was particularly interesting because of 
the close relations that will exist be- 
tween the new company and the New 
York Life. It was generally taken to 
mean that the plan of the New York 
Life to provide for the transfer of its 
excess business under the operation of 
the new insurance law had assumed 
definite and tangible shape. By incor- 
porating in New Jersey the North 
American will escape the Armstrong 
law. The official staff of the new com- 
pany will be drawn entirely from the 
tanks of the New York Life. 

The new company will not be ready to 
write actual insurance before February 
Ist. Its business will not be extended 
into New York State meanwhile. 


a 


The insurance election closed under 
the new law on December 18th. Both 
sides claim victory but the actual figures 
will wait on the counting of the votes 
which may cover a period of two months 
or more. Legal proceedings may exten¢ 
this period. The various companies wil! 
meanwhile continue to do business at the 
old stands and acceptable risks will 
easily procure insurance. 











The Year's Crops 


FINAL estimates of the recent harvest 
were published last week by the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. It will be no- 
ticed that the crop of corn largely ex- 
ceeds even the recent preliminary esti- 
mate of the Department, which §sur- 
prised those who had thought that the 
reports of condition and acreage pointed 
to much lower figures. This enormous 
crop of nearly 3,000,000,000 bushels sur- 
passes by far any previous yield. Only 
once (in 1901, when 748,460,318 bushels 
were harvested) have we had a greater 
crop of wheat. The average for the 
four years ending with 1905 was 2,485,- 
000,000 for corn and 638,000,000 for 
wheat. In the following table the fig- 
ures represent bushels, except in the 
case of hay, where they indicate tons, 
and of tobacco, where the yield is meas- 
ured by pounds: 


1906. 1905. 
COR. ec eN iweb 2,927,416,091  2,707,093,940 
ET 735,200,970 692,979,489 
| ESTER - 964,904,522 953,216,197 
OS ER ees 178,916,484 136,651,020 
ET ee: 33,374,833 27,616,045 
Buckwheat ....... 14,641,937 14,585,082 
Flaxseed ........ 25.570,146 28,477,753 
Nees. 17,854,768 12,933,430 
Potatoes ......... 308,038,382 741,204 
Hay i220. 666.500) 57,145,059 60,531,611 
Pebeheees f.cc55.. 428,530 633,033,719 


The farm value of these crops is esti- 
mated to be $3,426,227,073. 


st 
Trolley and Steam 


By the purchase of the companies 
operating. trolley lines in and about 
Providence, and of the trolley lines and 
lighting and power plants owned by the 
Connecticut Railway and Lighting Com- 
pany and the United Gas Improvement 
Company, absolute control of electric 
transportation near its lines has been ob- 
tained by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company. This 
transaction leaves no trolleys between 
New York and Boston to be desired by 
the purchasing corporation. The latter 
now owns about 1,350 miles of trolley. 
It has practically all the trolley lines of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, and 
owns all such lines that are parallel to 
its main line between Boston and New 
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Financial 


York. Inno other part of the country 
has such a merger of electric and steam 
railways taken place. The main. pur- 
pose of the steam company has been to 
prevent competition in the rich territory 
between the two cities. This purpose 
appears now to have been accomplished. 


a 
Our List of Bond Prices 


In our, introduction to the compre- 
hensive statement as to the prices of 
bonds in 1906 (which filled fifteen pages 
in our Christmas number), we ought to 
have said that the statement was a spe- 
cial advance edition of the new publica- 
tion, “Income Values and Quotation 
Record Bonds,” prepared exclusively for 
us by Mr. Francis E. Fitch, the publish- 
er of the New York Stock Exchange 
Lists. We secured the privilege of pub- 
lishing this statement in advance (the 
first regular number is to appear Jan- 
uary Ist), because we knew, that it 
would be of value not only to bankers 
and others directly and professionally 
interested in finance, but also to men en- 
gaged in general business and to all who 
occasionally invest in bond securities. 

a 

....The Western Union Telegraph 
Company’s surplus on September 30th 
was $16,959,535. In the company’s re- 
port for the current quarter it is esti- 
mated that after the payment of the 
usual dividend (which has been de- 
clared) the surplus at the end of the 
year will be $17,009,824. 

....James Quinlan, treasurer, was last 
week elected president of the Greenwich 
Savings Bank in place of John Harsen 
Rhoades, deceased. Mr. Quinlan, born 
in 1847 in New York and educated at 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic, entered the 
service of the Chemical Bank when six- 
teen. In 1870 he became first teller of 
the Greenwich Savings Bank, and for 
nearly thirty-seven. years has been in the 
service of that institution. The Green- 
wich Savings Bank was organized in 
1833 and has 92,000 accounts. Its de- 
posits are $58,000,000 and its surplus is 
over $5,000,000. The new treasurer is 
Charles M. Dutcher, formerly assistant 
treasurer. 
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Legal Investment in whole 
United States 


Q/ COUPON 
() CERTIFICATES 
of DEPOSIT 


Terms: 6 mos. to 3 years 


SECURED BY 
Capital, Surplus and Profits of 
$6,000,000 
Deposits tates a $11,000,000 





4 per cent. interest. Coupons able Apr. 
lst and Oct. Ist by mail or through pon ent 
Absolutely private. Best collateral. Payable 
on 60 days’ notice. Paid on death of non-resi- 
dent owner without local administration. 

io for Free Booklet No. 6 ‘‘Banking by 


PITTSBURG TRUST CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


“The Whole Thing in aNutshell”’ 
200 Eggs 


a year per Hen 


= How To Get Them 


. The sixth edition of the book, ‘‘200 Eggs a Year 
Per Hen,"’ is now ready. Revised, enlarged, and in 
part rewritten; 96 pages. Contains among other 
things the method of feeding by which Mr. 8. D. 
Fox. of Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of $100 in 
gold offered by the manufacturers of a well-known 
condition powder for the best egg record during the 
winter months. Simple as «u, bh, c,—and yet we 
guarantee it to start heus to ‘aying eariicc and to 
induce them to lay more eggs than any, other method 
under the sun. The book also contains a recipe for 
egg food and tonic used by Mr.. Fox, which brought 
him in one winter day 68 eggs from 72 hens; and 
for five days in succession from the same flock 
eggs a day. Mr. E. F. Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, 
N H., says: ‘“‘By following the methods outlined 
in your book I obtained 1,496 eggs from 91 R. I. 
Reds in the month of January, 1902."’ From 14 
pullets picked at rangom out of a farmer's flock the 
author got 2,999 eggs in one year—an averege of 
over 214 eggs apiece. It has been my ambition in 
writing ‘‘200 Eggs a Year Per Hen’’ to make it the 
standard book on egg production and profits in poul- 
try. Tells all there is to know, and tells it in e 
plain, common-sense way. 

Price, 50 cents, or with a year’s sub- 
scription to the American Poultry Advocate, 
both for 65c., or given as a premium for 
four yearly subscriptions at 25c. each. 

Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 40 to 80 
pages, 25 cents per year. +4 months’ trial, 10 cents. 
Sample Free. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
101 Hogan Block Syracuse N. Y 























AreYou Getting 4 G 
On Your Money 





It must have occurred to you time and 
time again that there was some way of in- 
vesting your savings where they would 
earn 5% per year and be entirely free from 
the dangers of speculation. 

Learn the facts regarding the non-specu- 
lative business of. the Industrial Savings 
and Loan Company, which has been estab- 
lished over thirteen years, and during all 
this time has never paid less than 


5% per year on savings accounts 


Earnings reckoned for every day your 
money is in our care—no matter when re- 
ceived or when withdrawn. Always subject 
to your control. Earnings remitted quar- 
terly, semi-annually, by check, or cwoin- 
pounded as desired. 











UNDER NEW YORK BANKING, 
Assets $1,750,000 | DEPARTMENT SUTERVISION 


Let us send you full 
particulars, which will 


STR show you how we have 
) paid others 5% on 
their savings and are 


(= ¢ able to pay 5% on 


yours. 


Industrial Savings 


ase | cotton So 


Broadway, New York 

















An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, if 
desired. 5 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economies, are introduced in Business 
Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are abso- 
lutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
43 Cedar Street 


CHICAGO, New York Life Building 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
Arcade Building Easton Building 
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DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





Chatham National Bank, quarterly, 4 per 
cent., payable January 2d, 1907. 

Citizens’ Central Natl. Bank, 3 per cent., pay- 
able January 2d, 1907. 

East River Natl. Bank, semi-annual, 3 per 
cent., payable January 2d, 1907. 


First Natl. Bank of Morristown, semi-an- 
nual, 7 per cent., extra 2 per cent., payable 
January 2d, 1907. 

Fourth Natl. Bank, semi-annual, 3% per 
cent., payable January ‘2d, 1907. 

Importers & Traders’ Natl. Bank, 10 per 
cent., payable January 2d, 1907. 

Irving Natl. Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent., 
extra I per cent., payable January 2d, 1907. 

Merchants’ Natl. Bank, 3% per cent., pay- 
able January 2d, 1907. 

Merchants’ Ex. Natl. Bank, semi-annual, 3 
per cent., payable January 2d, 1907. 

Mercantile Natl. Bank, semi-annual, 5 per 
cent., payable January 2d, 1907. 

Natl. Butchers’ & Drovers’ Bank, semi-an- 
nual, 3 per cent., payable January 2d, 1907. 

National Park Bank, quarterly, 4 per cent., 
payable January 2d, 1907. 

Seaboard Natl. Bank, semi-annual, 3 per 
cent., payable January 2d, 1907. 

Bank of America, semi-annual, 12 per cent., 
payable January 2d, 1907. 

Bank of Manhattan Company, semi-annual, 
6 per cent., extra 2 per cent., payable January 


1907. ; 

Columbia Bank, semi-annual, 6 per cent., 
payable after January 2d, 1907. 

Union Exchange Bank, quarterly, 2% per 
cent. 

West Side Bank, semi-annual, 6 per cent., 
payable January 2d, 1907. 

Yorkville Bank, semi-annual, 6 per cent., pay- 
able December 3st, 1 

American Svgs. Bank, “3% per cent. per an- 
num, payable January 2!st, 1907. 

Bank for Savings, semi-annual, 4 per cent., 
January 2tst, 1907. 

Broadway Svgs. Inst., 4 per cent. per annum. 

Greenwich Svgs. Bank, 4 per cent., semi- 
annual. 

North River Savings Bank, 4 per cent., per 
annum. 

South Brooklyn Svgs. Inst., 4 per cent. per 
annum, payable January 16th, 1907. 

Union Dime Savings Inst., 3% per cent., pay- 
able January 17th, 1907. 

Bowling Green Trust Co., semi-annual, 10 
per cent., payable January 15th, 1907. 

Fulton Trust Co., semi-annual, 5 per cent., 
extra 2 per cent., pryable January 2d. 1907. 

Guaranty Trust Co., quarterly, 5 per cent., 
payable December 31st, 1 

Trust Co. of America, quarterly, 8 per cent., 
extra 2 per cent., payable December 31st, 1906. 

Canada Southern Ry. Co., semi-annual, 1% 
per cent., payable February Ist, 1907. 

Lake Erie & Western. 2 per cent., payable 
aed 15th, 1907. 

Lake Shore & Mich. Southern Ry. Co., 6 per 
cent., payable January 29th. rooy. 

Manila Elect. R’way and Lighting Corp.. 1 
per cent., payable January roth, 1907. 


Michigan Central R. R. Co., 3 per cent., pay- 
able January 29th, 1907 

Southern Pacific Co. (preferred), 344 per 
cent., payable January 14th, 1907. 

The Audit Co. of New York (preferred and 
common), payable December 31st, 1 

American Locomotive Co., quarterly, 134 per 
cent., payable January 21st, 1907. 

American Telephone & T. Co., quarterly; 
$2.00 per share, payable January 15th, 1907. 

American Woolen Co., eh af 1% per 
cent., payable December 2oth, 1 

Elect, Storage Battery Co., 14 per cent., 
payable January 2d, 1907. 

Hall Signal Co., quarterly (common), 1% 
per cent., payable January 2d, 1907. 

National Surety Co., quarterly, 2 per cent., 
payable January 2d, 1907. 

U. S. Realty Imp. Co., coupons, twenty year, 
5 etn cent debenture bonds, payable January 
2d, 

Weetighouse Elect. & Mfg. Co., quarterly, 
2% per cent., payable January roth, 1907. 





READING NOTICE 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 

Exclusively first-class tours leave Chicago January 1o, 
February 7 and March 2, under the auspices of the Tour- 
ist Department of the Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
western Line, for California. The trip is made one way 
through Colorado. Stop-overs and side trips at Principal 
_— of interest in the West. All expenses, railroad 

are, sleeping car, dining car and hotel accommodations 
included. For itineraries and full particulars write to 
S. A. Hutchison, Manager, Tourist Department, 212 Clark 
Street, Chicago, Il__4de 











“Come If You Can 
TELEPHONE 
If You Can’t” 


says an advertisement of a 
department store. 

This advice will save you 
much time at this season, when 
the stores are so crowded that 
to go in person means much 
inconvenience. 

A telephone saves time for the 
buyer and time for the seller. 
it increases the scope of both. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
16 Dey Street 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE CHATHAM NATIO*AL BANK 
UARTERLY DJVIDEND. 

A quarterly dividend of four per cent. has this day 
been declared by the rd of Directors of this bank, pay- 
able on and after January 2d, 1907, until which date 
transfer books will be closed. 

P, DOREMUS, Cashier. 


H. 
New York, December 2ist, 1906. 








THE CITIZENS CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


New York, December 2ist, 1906. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend 
of THREE PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after 
January 2d, 1907. The transfer books will be closed until 


January 2d 1907. 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier. 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 


New York, December 18th, 1906. 
A semi-annual dividend of three per cent. has this day 
been declared by the Board of Directors of this Bank, 
payable on and after January 2, 1907. Transfer books 
will remain closed from this date until January 2, 1907. 
Z. NEWELL, Cashier. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 
New York, December 20th, 1906. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 

payable on and after January 2d, 1907. 
The transfer books will close at 3 P. M. this date, re- 
opening January 2d, 190’ 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 


New York, December 2ist, 1906. 
A dividend of Ten per cent., free of tax, has today 
been declared by this bank, payable on the second day of 
January next. The transfer books will remain closed till 


that date. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 





THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
December 18, 1906. 
Eighty-third Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend. 
The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual Divi- 
dend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%) and an EXTRA DIVI 
DEND OF ONE PER CENT. (1%), free of tax, payable 
January 2d, 1907, to stockholders of record today 
The transfer books will remain closed until “January 2d, 


1907, at 10 a. m. 
BENJAMIN F. WERNER, Cashier. 





FOUNDED 1803. 
207th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend 


The Merchants’ National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
42 Wall St. 

December 20th, 1906. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a Dividend 
of Three and One-Half per cent. (344%) free of tax, to 
stockholders of record, at closing of books today: payable 
January 2d, 1907, until which date the transfer books 

remain closed, Z.,.8. FREEMAN, Cashier. 





THE MERCANTILE RATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
New York, December 20th, 1906. 
DIVIDEND.—The Directors of this Bank have this date 
declared qa semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. free 
of tax, payable on and after January 2d, 7. 
The transfer books will close December 22d at noon, 


reopen January sauue ¥. 


and 


Cashier. 





MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 
December 18, 1906. 
The Board of Directors have this & a ay a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE PER free of tax, 
payable on and after January 2. 1907. Tati which date 
the transfer books will be closed. 
E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 
December 2ist, 1906. 
The Board of Directors have today declared a quarterly 
dividend of FOUR PER CENT., on the Capital | Stock of 
this Bank, payable on and after January 2d, 1907. 
The transfer books will be closed from December 22d to 
December 31st, 1906, inclusive. 


MAURICE H. EWER, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
BANK. 
New York, December 20th, 1906. 
The Board of Directors of this Bank have this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of Three (3) per cent., free 
of tax, payable on and after January 2d, 1907. 
The transfer books will be closed from December 20th 


until January 2d, 1907. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
5 New York, December 20th, 1906. 
The Board of Directors of the bank has this day de- 
clared the usual semi-annual dividend of THREE PER 
CENT., payable on January 2d, 1907, to proskheseer of 
record "at the close of business December 26t h, 
C. THOMPSON, Cashier. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
83d Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend. 
Morristown, N. J., December 15th, 1906. 
The Directors of this Bank have this day declared a 
Semi-Annual Dividend of SEVEN PER CENT. (7%) and 
an Wxtra Dividend of TWO PER CENT. 2%), payable 
on and after January 2d, 1907, to stockholders of record 
at closing of the transfer books. 
Transfer books will be daeea “from 3 p. m., 
22d, 1906, until 9 a. m., January 1907. 
J. H VAN DOREN, 


THE BANK OF AMERICA 
New York, December 2ist, 1906. 
The Board of Directors have today declared a semi-annual 
dividend of Twelve (12) Per Cent., free of tax, payable 
January 2d, 1907, te stockholders of record of this date. 
a transfer books will remain closed until January 34, 
907. 


W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


COLUMBIA BANK. 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
ew York, December 19th, 1906. 
The Board of Directors of this Bank have this day de- 
eclared a semi-annual dividend of SIX (6) PER CENT., 
free of tax, payable on and after January 2d, 1907. 
The transfer books will close Oe 100T. 19th, 1906, and 
190’ 
w. 8. ‘GRIFFITH, Cashier. 


will remain closed until January 2d 
MECHANICS AnD TRADERS’ BANK. 
ew York, December 21st, 1906. 
The Board of parestens has this day declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 2%%, free from tax, payable on and 
after January 2d, 1907. The transfer books will close at 
3 P. M. on Thursday, December 27th, 1906, reopening 


January 2d, 1907. 
A. M. DEDERER, Cashier. 


UNION EXCHANGE BANK, 
Fifth Avenue and 2ist_ Street. 
INITIAL DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of the Union Exchange Bank have de- 
clared a dividend of 214% for the quarter ending December 
Bist, 1906, to stockholders of record December 21st, 1905, 
being at the rate of 10% per annum, 

The books for transfer of stock will close at 4 o’clock, 
December 2ist, 1906, and none January 2d, 1907. 
DAVID NEVIUS, Cashier. 














December 


Cashier. 




















JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS 
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WEST SIDE BANK 


New York, December 20th, 1906. 

The Board of Directors . -* this ov. declared a semi- 
annual dividend of SIX (6) R CEN’ free of tax, pay- 
= January 2d, 1907, to aeaiactiens of record of this 


ate. 
ms transfer books will remain closed until January 34, 


WALTER WESTERVELT, Cashier. 





YORKVILLE BANK 
New York, Dec. 22, 1906. 


The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of SIX PER CENT. on the Capital Stock, payable 
on Dee. 3ist to shareholders of record. 

Transfer books will be closed from December 24th until 
January 9th, 1907. 

WM. L. FRANKENBACH, Cashier. 





Savings Banks 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
280 Fourth Avenue., December 19th, 
174th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Trustees has declared a dividend for the 


six months ending June 30th, 1906, at the rate of FOUR 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums of $5.00 and upwards, 





1906. 


entitled thereto. Payable on and after 2ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1907. 
The dividend is credited to de»yositors as principal, 
January ist, 1907. 
Deposits made on or before January 10th will draw in- 
terest from January Ist. 
WILLIAM W. SMITH, President. 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 





GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 


8. E. Cor, 6th Ave, and 16th St. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE .OF FOUR PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the SIX 
MONTHS and THREE MONTHS ENDING DEC. 31, 1906, 
on all sums from five dollars to three thousand dollars, 
entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable January 21, 


1907.., 
JAMES QUINLAN, President. 


CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treasurer. 
J. HAMPDEN ROBB, Secretary. 
Deposits made on or before JANUARY 10, 1907, will 
draw interest from JANUARY 1, 1907. 





THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 
160 and 162 Atlantic Avenue. 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥., December 8th, 1906. 
Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum 
will be credited to depositors for the six months ending 
December 3ist, 1906, on all accounts entitled thereto from 
$5 to $3,000, payable on and after January 16th, 1907 
Deposits made on or before January 10th, 1907, will drew 
interest from January Ist. 
WILLIAM J. COOMBS, President. 


Cc. 3. DUNNING, Treasurer. 





WASHINGTON SAVINGS BANK 


58th Street and Columbus Circle. 
ie declared at the rate of 


FOUR ¢éz~: 


CENT. 

per annum on all accounts entitled thereto. 
Deposits made now draw interest from January Ist. 
R. B. WALDO, Compt. JI. G. ROBIN, President. 





The American Savings Bank 


115 WEST 424 STREET 
Interest at the rate of, THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. (83%%) per annum will be credited depositors for 
three and six months ending December: 3ist, 1906, on al! 
sums entitled thereto from $5 to $8,000, payable _ 


uary 2ist, 1907. Bank open from 10 A. 
and on Monday evenings, except during July and August. 
loses at noon on Saturdays. oney 


from 6 to 8 o'clock. 
deposited on or before January 10th will draw interest 
*from January ist. 

EDWARD V. LOEW, President. 

WILLIAM M. HAZEVTON, Acting Treasurer. 
GRANVILLE B. SMITH, Secretary. 








BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


23 PARK PLACE, N. Y. CITY. 





110th 
Seminal; The Board of Trustees of this Institution 
Drvidi have directed that interest be. credited de 


positors entitled thereto at the rate of 


Four Per Cent. Per Annum 


payable on and after January 21st, 1907. Deposits made 
on or before January 7th will draw interest from Jann- 


ary 1st, 1907. 
L. A. STUART, H. F. HUTCHINSON, 
Secretary. President. 


NOTE: About April ist, 1907, this institution 
will occupy its 
NEW BUILDING, 5 and 7 PARK PLACE. 


IRVING SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 
115 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK 
New York, December 11, 1906. 
vf 
0 
10 will draw interest from 
January Ist. 
W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
coinwt oft the’ bark neue trom $5, to $5,000. INTER. 
ITED ‘on — before January 10th will 


The Trustees of this Bank 
THE METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 











sums from $1 to $3,000 en- 
titled thereto on December 
31, 1906, payable on and after 
January 15, 1907. Deposits 
made on or before January 

107th DIVIDEND 
INTEREST FOR THE TALE Yuan "ENDING DECEM. 
BER 31ST, 1906, at the rate 
FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM 


have declared interest at the 
rate of 4% per annum on all 
nd 8 THIRD AVB. a 
2 OLA AY am Dp. Sone Institute). 
JONAT 
EDWARD SHERER, eATHAN pcg by Ob gro ag 
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NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK. 


Hi h 31 West 34th Street, (bet. 5th and 6th Aves.) 
82d Semi-Annual Dividend. 
The Board of Trustees have directed that interest be 


credited depositors on December 3ist, 1906, at the rate of 
r FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM 


on deposits of $5 to $500, and on deposits of over $500, 


() 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the rematnde: 
~ up to $3,000. Deposits made on or before January 10t! 
will draw interest from January Ist. 
A 


SAMUEL D. STYLES, President. 
ALEXANDER C. MILNE, Treasurer. 
FREDERICK N. CHESHIRE, Secretary. 








The directors of the Franklin Society for 
HomeBuilding and Savings of New York 


“ane rauery-sixes — Wf | UNION Dime Savings institution 


Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Avenue. 
DIVIDEND, 


which is, as usual, at the rate of FIVE PER Greeley Square, New York. 


CENT., able after January ist, in cash, . 
Gur oti aekouade of S10 and up 00 45.000. The Interest three and one-half per cent. 


Soci solicits the savings of unspeculative : 
restore who are satisfied with Sue from $5 to $3 000. Credited J anuary 1st, 


ow te tunding of the boda. ao payable January 17th or any time later 
oe ——, a ee eal CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
man 6 - 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 


WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 


SEMI-ANNUAL 





Trust Companies 








| BOWLING GREEN TRUST COMPANY 





26 Broadway, New York, December 19th, 1906. 
DRY DOCK SAVINGS INStiTUTION The Board of Directors have this day declared’ a semil- 
$41 & 343 BOWERY, Cor. 3d S8t., NEW YORK. annual dividend of TEN (10) PER CENTUM upon the 
The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six months capital stock, as reduced, payable January 15th, 1907, to 


ending December 8ist, 1906, on all deposits entitled thereto stockholders of record on the closing of the transfer books 
ander the by-laws, at the rate of Bn. m poe cent. tr an- at 3 p. m., on December 3ist, 1906, 
num on all sums not a Three Thousand liars, The transfer books will be closed from December $1st, 
payable boy and after January 2ist, 1907. 1906, at 3 p. m., until January 16th, 1907, at 10 a. m. 
ts made on or before January 10th will be entitled WILLIAM M. LAWS, Secretary: 
to interest from January Rew a ALE 
LLS, n 
CHARLES MIBHLING, Secretary. GUARANTY TRUST CO., OF N. Y¥. 
M. F. PATTERSON, Asst. Secetary. New York, December 12th, 1906. 








The Board of Directors of this Company has declared a 


quarterly dividend of FIVE PER CENT. on the Capital 
Stock, payable December 3ist, 1906, to stockholdera of 
record on that date. 
BE. C. HEBBARD, Secretary. 
- - 644 BROADWAY 
KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO. 


llith PENA wo Dividend New York, December 14th, 1906. 


D h The Png P one mo ng ee pe rs we 

906. any ave this ay eciare a sSemi-annua viden 0 
a 2 ecember imh, 3 on ne five per cent. (25%) and an extra dividend of 
The Trustees of this institution have declared | five per cent. (6%) to be paid January 2d, 1907, from the 


interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE- pa D nF, FW % 4 “toa ~ # 


HALF per cent. per annum on all sums (by the pam hg 8a, we 20th, 1906, at 8 P. M., and 








rules entitled thereto). not exceeding $3,000 re- FREDERICK GORE KING, Secretary. 
maining on deposit during the three or six 
months ending on the 31st inst., payable on and THE ee oe - AMERICA 
after the third Monday in January next. 135 Broadway, New York, December 18th, 1906. 
Deposits made on or before January 1oth, 1907, PANY ore AMERICA ‘hes this ~y tay! declared’ &. Guariery 
: ses ivi tra Di 
vi ey te a | Sekai eet 
, President. , t, ; 
fe book be closed at 3 P. M. Friday, Decem- 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. ber Zist, 1908, and reopened at 10 A. M. Wednesday, Janu. 








CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. eee RAYMOND J. CHATRY, Secretary. 
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FULTON TRUST CO,, OF N. ¥. 
29th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend. , 

30 Nassau St., New York, December 20th, 1906. 

The Board of Trustees has this day declared a Semi- 
Seapel Dy. ant of FIVE PER CENT. and an Extra Divi- 
dend of PER CENT. on the capital stock, payable 
January Fe! ison, to ea of record at the close of 

business December 24th 

Transfer books close casamen 24th, 1906, at 3 o’clock 
P. M. and reopen commer 2d, 1907, at 10° o’clock A. M. 

ENRY W. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 





Railroads 


CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
Grand Central Station, N. Y., December 4th, ‘1906. 
A semi-annual dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER 
PER CENT. on the Capital Stock of this Company will be 
payable at this office February ist, 1907, to stockholders of 
record at 3 o’cloeck P. M. on Monday, December r 31st, — 
CHARLES F. COX, Tr 





‘ an this company has this day been 
the 10th day 


| 29th, 1906. 


THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND 
- LIGHTING CORPORATION 
48-49 Exchange Place, New = 


1906. 
dividend of ONE PER bag on the capi stock 
declared, payable on 


of January, 1907, to stockholders of record 
Dee. 31, The stock pod ee books will be closed 
at the Close of business on Dec. 81, 1906, anu will reopen 
Jan. 11, 1907. FREDERICK H. REED, Treasurer. 





t 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York, December 20th, 1906. 
DIVIDEND: NO, -5. 
A dividend of THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. (eee 
decla the preferred s 





A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Assistant Treasurer. 





Miscellaneous 





’ go 
THE AUDIT COMPANY OF NEW YORK" 
The Board of Directors has this day declated dividends 
on the Preferred and Common stocks of the Company, pay- 
able December 31st, to stockholders of record December 


‘F. ©. RICHARDSON, Assistant Treasurer. 
New Yock, December 20th, 1906. 








THE FOLLOWING COUPONS ARE 
PAYABLE AT THIS OFFICE ON AND 
AFTER JANUARY 2, 1907: 


Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. 1st Mtge. 
4s. Coupon No. 12. 

Gulf & Ship Island R. R. 1st Mtge. Ref. & Term. 
5s. Coupon No. Io. 


Refund. 


Keystone Telephone Co. of Phila. 1st Mtge: 5s. 
Coupon No. 3. 

Kansas City Viaduct & Term. Ry. 1st Mtge. 
4%s. Coupon No. 3. 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific Co. Ist 
Mtge. 5s. Coupon No. 3. 


FISK & ROBINSON 


35 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 





AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
111. Broadway, New York, December 19th, 1906. 
The Board’ of Directors this day declared a quarterly 


: dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. 


upon the preferred capital stock, jo porns Janeary. 21st, 
1907, to the preferred Stockholders of record a close 
of business on December 26th, Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books of the preferred. stock will close at 3 
P. M., December 26th, 1 and reopen January 2ist, 1907. 


. LEIGH BEST, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


A quarterly dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Tuesday, January 15, 1907, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Monday, December 31, 
1906. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from January 1 to 
January 14, 1907, both days included. 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 








LAKE ERIE @ WESTERY RAILROAD CO. 
Grand Central Station, N. Y., December Sth, 1906. 
The Board of wees ¥ ie is Company have this day 
declared a dividend of TW R CEN on its Preferred 
Capital Stock, payable at “ae office January 15th, 1907, 
to — ers of record at 12 o’clock.noon on Saturday, 


r 20th, 1906. 
CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 





LAKE SHORE, e weaeean SOUTHERN 


mm Central } ot N. Y., ‘December 4th, 1906. 
e Board of Directors of this ‘Company have this day 
Pe a dividend of SIX PER CE its 


on ‘oe 
Capital Stock, payable at this office January 20th. 
to stockholders of record at 8 o'clock P. M., on aie’ 
December Sist, 1006. 


OHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 





MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
Grand Central Station, Y., December 4th, 1 

rs of this » Company have this day 

= its Capital 

29th, to stock- 

rd at 3 o’clock P. M., on "ueeay’ Decem- 


OHARLES F. OOX, Treasurer. 


Stock, payable at this office Janua 
holders reco! 
ber Bist, 1906, 





American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
January 1, 1907, at the office of the Treasurer in New 
York, will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 
Wall Street. WM. D. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE ELECTRIC STORAGE 
BATTERY COMPANY. 


Allegheny Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 
Phila., Pa., December 19th, 1906. 


The Directors have this day declared a dividend of 14% 
from the net earnings of the Company on both common and 
preferred stocks, payable January 2d, 1907, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on December 26th, 
1906. Checks will be mailed. 

WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treacuser. 
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American Woolen Company 
Thirty-First Quarterly Dividend 


Notice is hereby given that the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of One and Three-quarters Per Cent. (1%%) on the 
Preferred Capital Stock of the American Woolen Company 
will be paid on the 15th of January, 1907, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business December 29, 1906. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at the 
close of business December 29, 1906, and will be reopened 
January 16, 1907. 

WM. H. DWELLY, Jr., Treasurer. 

Boston, Mass., December 17th, 1906. 





‘THE BALL SIGNAL COMPANY 
warterly Dividend Common = 

New York, December 20th, 1906. 
in CERT ( dividend ~ ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS 
PER CENT. (1%%) upon the common stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared payable January 2d, 1907, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business December 22d, 
1906. Transfer books close December 22d, 1906; reopen 


January 3, 1907. 
K. WALLER, Secretary. 
Quarter! y Divident Preferred Stock. 

wie? dividend of ONE-QUARTER OF ONE PER 
CEN (% .of 1%) upon the preferred stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared payable January 2d, 1907, to stock- 
holders of copeed. at the close of business December 224d, 
1906, said dividend being in addition to the six and one- 
quarter per cent. dividend already declared and paid on 
the preferred stock for the present corporate 


R. K. WALLER, Secretary. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock has been declared 
payable January ist, 1907, to stockholders of record at 
close of business December 15th, 1906. Transfer books will 
close December 15th, 1906, and reopen January 2d, 1907 


Checks mailed. 
E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 


United States Realty and Improvement Company. 
111 BROADWIAY. 
New York, December 224, 1906. 
coupons on this company’s Twenty-Year Debenture 
0% eT due on January ist next, will be paid on Janu- 
ee ,——" at the company’s office, Room 


t uilding. 
don, B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 
THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY . 


ROW TORK, December 12th, 1906. 
DIVIDEND '53 

The Board of Directors have declared a aoe uarterly — 
dend of ONE and ONE-QUARTER PER CES ‘T. upon 
Capital Stock of this Gensene. payable at the office we 
the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of January next 
to sharehoiders of record at the close of the transfer books 
on the 24th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on 
the afternoon of December —_ inst.. and be reopened on 
the morning of January 2d n 

a *p. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


Electric & Manufacturing ee 
New York, Decembe 1906. 
quarterly dividend of TWO ‘AND ONE. HALF PER 
CENT’ upon the Preferred, Assenting and Non-Assenting 
stocks of the company was declared pees 1906 10, 
1907, to stockholders of record December Ta 
fer ‘books. will be closed December 27 
January 11, 1907. 








i 


ST, -1b08" and tite 


T. W. SIEMON, 
MEETINGS 


THE CITIZENS’ CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December §th, 1906. 
The annwal meeting of The shareholders of this Bank 
for the Election of Directors and the transaction of such 
other basiness as may be brought before it- will be held 
at the Banking House, No. Broadway, on Tuesday, 
January 8th, 1907, at 12 o'clock i. 
The polls "will be open from 12 m. i 
ALBION K. OHAP AN, ‘Cashier. 


Treasurer. 











INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn., November 28, 1906. 
At a meeting of P of this company, held today, 
a quarterly dividend of one per cent. (1%) was declared 
on the preferred capital ztock, payable January ist, 1907. 
to stockholders of, record December 17th, 1906. Transfer 
books will be closéd December 17th, at 3 o’clock, and re- 
opened January 2d, at 10 o’clock. Checks will be mailed. 
GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 


THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 


New York, December 21st, 1906. 
The annual election for Directors of this bank will be 
held at its banking rooms, corner of Broadway and Mur- 
ray Street, Tuesday, oa we 4 8th, 1907. The poll will be 


open from 12 M. to 1 P 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 





OFFICE OF THE*INTERNATIONAL SILVER 


Meriden, Conn., December 15th, 1906. 


Coupons No. 8 of the debenture bonds of this company, 
due January ist, 1007, will be paid on and after that date 
on presentation at the American Exchange National Bank, 


128 Broadway, New York, = 
GEORGE M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY, 
346 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

A quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. to stockholders 
of record December 28th, 1906, has this 20th day of De- 
cember been declared, payable by check January 2d, 1907. 

SAMUEL H. SHRIVER, Secretary. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City, December 11th, 1906. 
THE BOARD ¢ OF DIR RECTORS of the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany has this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 








per share upon the preferred stock of the company, yable 
at this office on January 15th, 1907, to the prefe stock- 
holders of record at the close of on December 


31st, 
LYNDE BBLKNAP, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 30 


A Geareerty dividend of ONE and THREE-FOURTHS 
PER T. on the capital stock of this Company has been 
deelared payable souesty 15th, 1907, at the office of the 
Treasurer, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass., to stockholders 
of record at the close of business December 3ist, 1906. 


CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 








The Annual Meeting of the ‘stockholders of the corpora- 
tion known as Henry Romeike, Inc., for the purpose of 
electing directors and transacting such ae | ‘business as 
may properly come before the meeting, will be held on 
the 17th day of January, 1907, at 2 o’clock p. m., at the office 
of the Company, 112 wer 26th Street, New York City. 

NRY ROMEIKE, NC., 
ALBERT ROMBIKB, Treasurer. 


REAL ESTATE 
VIRGINIA FARMS anno HOMES 


FREE CATALOGUE of Splendfd Rargains 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., RICHMOND, VA. 


10 Acre ye Grove 
et old, and house site roa Pd home in 
Porte for sale, $4.000. Address 300, Independent. 


‘THE INDEPENDENT) 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


a wen ie W. BOWEN, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 


as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


7m, OF SUBSCRIPTION. PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 

Single Copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
o 5c extra. 

rder for the change of an address should be received 
one week before change is 5 = effect; the old as well 
as the new address uld be given. 

Persons desiring the return of — manuscripts, if not 

pats 














accepted, should send a stamped and add 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 





, 
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I SELL FARM LANDS 


Wherever shines. If 
' Sp = eee buyers will ge de- 











rt sn 


Bankers and Dealers is 


- GOVERNMENT, RAILROAD. AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


HARTFORD, CT. 


Represented by H. L. WILKINSON 
Conn. Mutual Life Building 


CHICAGO 


Represented by D. K. DRAKE 
Continental Mational Bank Building 


Our List of Investment Securities Sent on Application. 


incredible 


Ien’t it incredible that we could serve hundreds of of in- 
vestors ~ thi =) years without loss or complaint, and 


fail to 
rvatism. We 














This. enbreken, success is f 


. lounded on conse 
predicate all safety. Write and ing 
yielding 4 quire about our first 


per cent. interest net. 


* PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 





KNICKERBOCKER ICE COMPANY 


(of Chicago) 
TO THE HOLDERS OF 
COMMON AND oP graced sT OCK 


KNICKERBOCKER ICE COMPANY 


In view of the circular issued to stockholders of said 
company by Thomas, Maclay & Company, and of the offer 
of Western Ice Company therein set forth to acquire the 
stock of Knickerbocker Ice Company, the undersigned, at 
the request of holders of the common and of the preferred 
stock of Knickerbocker Ice C y, have ted to 
act as a committee to protect the interests of both classes 
of stock. 

In the judgment of the committee the interests of 
stockholders will be jeopardized by the exchange of their 
stock for securities of Western Ice “Company, in accord- 
ance with said offer, and all stockholders are requested to 
communicate with the committee before consenting to 
such exchange. A stockholders’ protective agreement wil!l 
be prepared, and when ready copies thereof may be ob- 
tained from CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK, at its office, No. 54 Wall Street, and from the 
members of the committee. 

Dated New York, December 21, 1906. 


J. N. WALLACE, Chairman; 
PHILIP LEHMAN, 
HERBERT COPPELL, 
Committee 
FRED C. RANDALL, 
54 Wall Street, 
Secretary 





JOLINE, LARKIN & RATHBONE, 
HYMAN, CAMPBELL & EATON, 
Counsel. 


R. L. DAY & CO. 


35 Congress, Street 3 Nassau Street, 
Boston New York 


BANKERS 
NEW YORK CITY BONDS TAX EXEMPT 
REAL ESTATE 
i i om 
B f N D E R Ss 2 oe eeill f > terntehed 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 











CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, $7,900,000 


Union Trust Company of New York 


80 BROADWAY 


Announces the Opening of a Branch Office at 


No. 425 Fifth Avenue, Corner 38th Street 
NEW YORK = 


Safe Deposit and Storage Vaults 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR. 
Are in Course of Construction GUARDIAN AND TRUSTEE 





ALLOWS any ON DEPOSITS, 
SUBJECT TO CHECK 
», ADMINISTRATOR, 
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PARISH, 
FISHER & CO. 








149 BROADWAY 


REAL ESTATE 


BROKERS 
AUCTIONEERS 
APPRAISERS 
AGENTS. 

















QUARTERLY paroet OF TH 
STANDARD TRUS 0., OF NEW YORK 


at the close of business on 8 14th day of November. 1906: 


RESOURCES . 
Bonds and mortgages ...........0.--0+-000- $229,655 00 
Amount: of stock and bond investmepts 
(market value $3,162,956.24), book value. . 3,162,956 24 
Amount loaned on collaterals............. 9,951,205 39 
Other loans, including bills purchased....... 853,862 50 
Due from trust companies, banks and 
bankers, not included in next item....... 168,419 63 
Due from approved reserve depositories, less 
amount of oOffsets..........ccsceeesceeees 1,739,121 26 
DEPOT 6 006.00 comp meg bene 4e's 2 w98e heen 4? 09:00 584,303 68 
United States legal-tender notes ad bills 
GE Matiemel: BOGRB sc onc ccc vcccscccccsnces 7,040 00 
Amonnt of assets not Included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Furniture and fixtures...........ee.e000-: 5,000 00 
Accounts * receivable Sgeit i) ok a <kc ip tea ae 834 40 
$16,702,398 10 
Estimated accrued interest not entered on 
béoks at date of this report as an asset.. $115,857 01 
LIABILITIES. 
Canital steek paid in, in cash............. $1,000,000 an 
Surplus on book value (less current expenses 
GE. CUMING: PRUE. ok os ric cS ce Rice wet wd chee 1,480. 158 50 
Surplus on market value (less current ex- 
penses and taxes paid), $1,480.1"8.59. 
Surplus on basis of book valne after charg- 
ing and crediting accrned interest not 
entered on books, $1,652,319 35. 
Surplus on market value after charging and 
crediting accrued interest not entered on 
books, *$1,°52,319.35. 
Denosita subject to check (except as stated 
ED: COS. GRUNOUOE. ..6 ic 60 bade. c0epde cos 11,153.478 @° 
— of deposit (not preferred): 
BD Stee < 0.9 2-ce yw bepertes dawn oan chapereses on 
Demand ps bncbebbehd AMah bese eed ecbasoded 249,726 &7 
Amount due trust comoanies.............+. 1,169,695 on 
Amount due from banks and bankers....... 370,077 40 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due N. Y. State savings banks.......... 374,646 96 
Due as exeentor, administrator, guardian, 
receiver, trustee, committee or depositary 546,986 68 
Other Hebilities not included urder any of 
Certified checks 350,628 18 


the “> boa. viz. : 
WM. C. LANE, President. 


a P MILLER, Treasurer $16,702,298 10 





HERE ARE | 
Va ACS 


When you read our booklet, “Hints 
and Helps to Investors,” you will be 
able to exercise that judgment neces- 
sary to the selection of an investment 
both safe and profitable. 

Years of training as bankers has 
given us keen insight into investment 
values and opportunities. 

We now offer a Railroad bond in- 


vestment of unusual merit at a price 


yielding 


5 1/4% 


Full data upon request. 


A. N. Chandler & Co. 


BANKERS 


iit BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA 


“Hints and Helps to Invest- 
ors” is a study of investments 
well worth reading. It may be 
had by sending Pea name and 
address, which, for convenience, 
may be written on the margin 
of this page and mailed to us. 
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| Tae MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
oF 
MIDDLETOWN. CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First’ Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 








3ist YEAR 





INSURANCE 


| STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, |*- President 





JANUARY ‘ist 1906 
MEE 0.0 ob. 60 sb ch ode dbralvaeses chem de « $27,306,304.60 
SNMEUEE RUNGE * "v5.00 igo dthis's ec scbhetstes 24,659,522.00 
7 (Massachusetts er grange P peer mga 


i surrender values stated , 
ie ph Be by the Massachusetts Non: oe Ay 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


| MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


) Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


P insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
‘ portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
MaKing Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Miliion Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 





The profits of the Company revert fo the as- 
| sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
im, minums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
im @ccordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 

CORNELIUS ELDERT. Vice-Pres’t 
THE we ot ON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. t. LI INGSTON. 8d Vice-Pres’t 


'@. Stanton Floyd-jJones. Secretary 





PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 
TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 





business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants 
1851 THE ~- 1906 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 


Assets, January 1, 1906 - $40,082,953.35 


Lia bilities, 
Surplus, 3,366,373.58 


Sncsechanneitie Laws nee the policyholder 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Empire Bidg., 7: Broadway 
_ GEO, J. WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southern New York 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office. Square, BOSTON, MASS. 








$4, 102,420.00 
Al) forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 
OASH @ tions paid upon all policies. 
very policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and nad =. —— see to which the insured is en- 


tute. 
and. yainee fot any age vent on ap 


errr rere re eee sey 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel. Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


Turning a Feather 
with a Crowbar 


One can waste precious strength over a 
simple task. If we had your life risk to 
insure we'd show you that it doesn’t take a 
crowbar to turn afeather. It isn’t strength 
you need to make a life insurance choice, 
but a feather-weight of wisdom. Have 
you a postal? 

The Wiasbington Life tnsurance Co. 
Fobn Tatlock, President 
= Quote Tux I 
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Combination Corset Cover and Skirt,” - - $2.25 up 
Combination Corset Cover and Drewers;, - (2.25 up 
. Princess Ships, - - 4 -  650up 
Skirts, . aah . ‘  - 4-75 Up 
Drawers, - 5 ae . s 1.00 up 
Bust Supporting— Tie. Corset ‘nieed . » “+ 1.00 up 


Three piece»sety Combination Skirt and +s Cone tw 


“HOLIDAY G GIFTS 
La Grecque Tailor Under wear 


A most acceptable Gift to* any*woman—doubly appreciated 
because of its utility, shapeliness and handsome workmanship. 


Three piece set, Chemise, Corset Cover, Drawer, - $6.50 


Cover, Drawer, Night'Gown; *- . 750 * 
Four piece Trousseau Set, Sheer Mull, Elabdrately 
Lace Trimmed, Drawer, Combination Skirt and 
Corset Cover—Long Skirt; Night Gown, - - 35.00 
If you cannot call, send fot free illustrated booklet— 
“La Grecque Tailored Lingerie” 
Showing Single bes Combination Garments, with their prices, in 





Cambric, Nain: » Batiste, Mull, Sitk. 
VAN ORDEN CORSET COMPANY 
1204 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphi... 26 West 23d Street, New York 
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The best place for rest or recreation 








or "Fecupurtition re this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new Fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped to supply the 














wants of those who come to secure them 


Write for I Folder and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Always Open On the Beach 











me 















and are receiying more fay- : 
orable comments to-day from an art 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. © 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances an own a VOS@ piano. We allow 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free Of expense. 
You can deal with us at a distant point the same 
- as in Boston, Catalogne, books, 
ete., giving fall information 

mailed free. 


a me VOSC & SONS PIANO CO., 
Absolutely Pure | erate 157 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 








IN-5 LB. LOTS 28¢ A POUND 


REGULAR PRICE 33c 


<S GOODS 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, Ex- 
press chargesbothabyou nay thorourhly test the 
ma oroug est the 
quality of our goods. bati= seldom ohered—it 
Gives oll a chases te percunas Sor js at less than wholesale 
prices. 


























We are Selling the Best New-Crop 
SOc TEAS in the U.S. All Kinds. 
Paral Ganporeder, Tiree mare Mixed, Japan, Im- 
mized and Eng. B’kfast 25c and S0c a Lb. 


are Selling the Best 
25c COFFE wy berg ted BS 16, 200 @ Lb. 


Paine | SERB Maine corr yromey all 
aan GREAT AMERICAN TEA a 


xt! sen NEW YORE 











